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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“ Any careful student of the twisting and turning of German 
diplomacy could have foretold the probability of some such 
. episode at the present moment as Lord 
in Itself  talifax’s “mission” to Berlin, which was 
designed by its authors to make this country 

an object of ridicule and suspicion in other capitals, and to 
revive the legend of Perfide Albion, upon whom no one can 
rely. A period of German intimidation, especially when 
that intimidation has egregiously failed, is invariably followed 
by a period of Potsdam cajolery. . .. A Power which is 
feverishly building armaments by loan, though surrounded 
by pacific neighbours who obviously stand to lose infinitely 
more than they could possibly hope to gain by picking a 
quarrel with so formidable a nation as the German Empire, 
is clearly on the war path. Peace may be on the lips of her 
spokesmen, but war is in the heart of the ruling minority, 
though we doubt whether it is in the heart of the helpless 
majority. . . . War has been a normal incident in the evolu- 
tion of Prussia from a petty State to a powerful Empire. 
It is coolly and deliberately planned and ruthlessly executed 
at the appointed hour, after the victim has been cleverly 
lulled into a false sense of security, completely isolated, and 
the wells of public opinion craftily poisoned to the point of 
making the attacked appear in the eyes of the world as the 
aggressor. Denmark, Austria-Hungary and France all fell 
into the various traps cleverly baited by the Prussian Machia- 
velli, and neutral Powers abounded at the outset, at any rate, 
of these conflicts with sympathy for “ poor, dear Prussia,” 
who typified the injured innocent and was merely defending 
herself against wicked or impossible neighbours, just as to-day 
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British simpletons are discussing “ poor, dear Germany— 
how can we help her to her rightful place in the sun ? ” 

The above was written by Mr. Maxse in March, 1912. 
We have substituted the name of Lord Halifax for the name of 
Lord Haldane. The comment on both missions is perfectly apt. 


In 1912 there was a famous mission to Germany to find out 
what ‘“‘ the Germans wanted.” It was led by Lord Haldane, 

who had translated German philosophical 
9 soma works and regarded Germany as his “ spiritual 

home,” and who was selected as a persona grata 
to the Emperor and his Government. The mission was 
graciously received, the Emperor lit Lord Haldane’s cigar 
for him at a banquet, and the Liberal politician came home 
flattered, but without any tangible results to report to his 
colleagues. One effect, however, was produced by the 
mission. The Germans were convinced that we should not 
support France and Belgium if they attacked those countries. 
They argued, not unreasonably, that if we had intended to 
stand by the Entente we should not have sent this special 
and very conciliatory mission to placate them two years 
before they intended to make war. The date selected for 
their attack had been well known to our Foreign Office for 
some time, and Germany knew we had received this warning. 
In 1912 Germany was behaving much as at present. She was 
feinting in every direction, keeping the world upset and dis- 
turbed in a dozen places while she got ready to strike in one, 
The game is the same now and the methods have not changed. 
We also have not changed, and our politicians are apparently 
incapable of learning the smallest thing about foreign coun- 
tries. The Cabinet no longer contains a “‘ German expert ” 
like Lord Haldane, but the amiable Lord Halifax, who believed 
in “listening to Gandhi” was ready to go and listen to 
Herr Hitler’s copious oratory. This new mission will lead 
to nothing tangible, but it will again convince the Germans, 
who, like ourselves, learned nothing at all from the last war, 
that ‘the English will never fight.” It will disconcert the 
French, who do not understand our invincible pumas 
about foreign countries. 
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Ir would have interested the public to know what the Foreign 
Secretary thought of the Halifax Mission, which is in Ger- 
many as we write, and how he viewed the 
Egieaet supercession of his functions. In the case of 
the Haldane Mission Lord Haldane was the 
intimate friend and crony of the then Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Edward Grey, but this is not the case with Lord Halifax 
and Mr. Eden, nor is the former a German expert. On the 
contrary, he has had to be coached by Mr. Eden and the 
Foreign Office for his task. It is to be hoped that he has 
read the secret papers concerning the Haldane Mission, for 
they bear directly upon what he is now listening to at Berches- 
gaden. On November 13 the very well-informed Corre- 
spondent of the Hvening Standard indicated the attitude of 
the German Government to the interview, which they 
suggested :— 
Herr Hitler is ready ... to offer a ten-year “truce” on the 
Colonial question. During the “truce” the question of Colonies for 
Germany would not be raised. In return for this agreement Herr 


Hitler would expect the British Government to leave him a free hand 
in Central Europe. 


The explosion of fury in the German Press, which followed 
this revelation showed its accuracy, which was not doubted 
here by any competent observers of foreign affairs. The 
pro-German intrigue was stopped by this timely publication. 

The Evening Standard, which.was supported by the Yorkshire 
Post and the Manchester Guardian, rendered a _ great 
service to Europe. The overweaning vanity of the German 
dictator combined with the nerveless gyrations of our 
foreign policy in respect of his country had led him 
into thinking that he could dictate as to whether or not 
the British Empire was to continue to exist. The comment 
of every Briton, not in the Cabinet was “ What Kolossal 
Cheek.” But who is to blame ? 


INTRIGUES are generally found out. The Evening Standard 
gave the show away on November 13 by publishing Herr 
ssi Hitler’s blackmailing terms. The Sunday 
ae Times, Yorkshire Post and Manchester Guardian 
corroborated the Hvening Standard. The 

intriguers got flurried. The Daily Telegraph was persuaded. 
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to step into the breach and say that these papers had perhaps 
only copied the Evening Standard’s story without verifying it. 
This brought indignant denials from the papers whose 
journalistic competence had thus been impugned. The 
whole story was not related until November 20, when the 
News Letter, The Week, gave it with picturesque detail. 
As we believe the story is, in the main, correct, we give it here. 
The affair is said to have originated with a small Anglo- 
American group who, in October, began discussing how to 
let Herr Hitler have what he wanted. The Times was 
persuaded by them to open its columns to the stage army 
of Chatham House ; these persons urged the handing over to 
Herr Hitler of the African colonies Germany lost in the war. 
This opened the way for an article in The Times on October 28, 
virtually upholding the German claim. The effect of this 
was deplorable in the Empire and abroad. Our mandarins 
do not read foreign or colonial newspapers. Like Narcissus 
they only gaze at the reflections of their images offered by the 
papers that praise them. A group in the Cabinet was in 
favour of “ talking to Hitler.” In this they were actuated by 
an electoral motive. A General Election is contemplated 
in the spring of 1939. Election capital should now be 
accumulated. What would be better than “‘‘ appeasement’ 
with Germany, an illusion which, after all, need not be asked 
to last longer than the evening of the next polling day!” 
So far The Week. From our experience of mandarins, which 
has extended over 40 years, we should say that this story 
was true. It is not all. 


Mr. EDEN was not happy. He has not been a very successful 
Foreign Minister because he has no natural understanding 
Mr. Eden of men and events. He adheres to catch- 
‘ words and does not get down to reality; 
all the same, his years at the Foreign Office have shown him 
that the main danger to Europe lies in Germany’s dream 
of world hegemony. He does not know how to deal with this 
threat ; he does not even know how to show it to his fellow 
countrymen, but he knows it is there. When he heard that 
Lord Halifax was to go to Germany as a Cabinet emissary 
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for “ private” talks with Herr Hitler and the far more 
dangerous Baron von Neurath, he told Mr. Chamberlain on 
November 8 that he would resign. If he had maintained his 
resignation he would have opened up the abcess and exposed 
an intrigue which had been largely directed against him and 
the Foreign Office. Unfortunately Mr. Eden is not a man 
who sees things clearly. He can be, and is, distracted by 
minor considerations, and he will gallop after any bagged 
fox that is released under his nose. He is not only a man not 
to go tiger hunting with, but also a man who cannot ride 
straight to hounds, because he has not got judgment. In this 
Halifax matter he could have done a great service to his 
country. He failed, was over-persuaded, and has lost caste 
by his wobble. There were four days when he was on right 
lines and was pointing clearly and disinterestedly in the right 
direction. He would have been followed by the House of 
Commons had he kept to his determination not to throw 
the Foreign Secretary’s mantle over the Halifax talks. 


THE Halifax Mission was designed to discourage France and 
reduce Austria, whose frontiers we guaranteed in 1919, to 
such despair that she will voluntarily hand 
A German~ herself over to Germany. In order to make 
American Plot : “i. : 
certain that Great Britain shall be left without 
any support in the difficulties which lie ahead of her, the 
monstrous scheme of dropping the Dominions for the U.S.A. 
has been put forward. While Lord Halifax was closeted last 
month with the Nazis an announcement was made in the 
House of Commons that this country had discussed the pre- 
liminaries and was about to negotiate a trade treaty with 
the United States of America. If it is ever concluded this 
treaty will mean the end of the Ottawa Agreement, the end 
of Empire Preferences. It preconises the beginning of the 
dissolution of the British Empire. The German Press, 
acting under orders, pretended to regard the Anglo-American 
pact coolly, but in reality it is a triumph for Baron von 
Neurath and his subordinates. He could not have hoped for 
any such assistance to Germany as has now been afforded 
that country by our utterly blinded Ministers, who seem only 
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to be comfortable when they have fallen into a trap. Need- 
less to say, the able editors of the Socialist, Liberal and 
““ National” Government newspapers have all slobbered 
over a scheme which, if it is carried through, will ensure the 
hegemony of the Nazis, by weakening the only Power capable 
of resisting them, the British Empire. We have always to 
remember that British weakness is German strength, and, 
further, that our own power depends on Empire unity. To 
those deluded people who genuinely think that America is 
ready to fall into our arms, we recommend a trip across the 
Atlantic, or, failing that, a visit to any reading room where 
genuine American newspapers are taken in. After the 
announcement of the proposed “ treaty ’’ the London papers 
gave no quotations from the American Press. The reason is 
obvious. What will probably prevent the completion of 
any trade treaty will be American hostility to England. But 
in the meantime we shall have given a great shake to our own 
position in the Empire. 


DiscoURAGEMENT to our friends in Europe, disloyalty to our 
Dominions, treachery to the native peoples under our care, 
those have been the fruits of bad policy. The 
National Government is responsible for this 
policy. The Conservative Party is responsible 
for the National Government, for it is childish to blind 
ourselves to the fact that the “ National Liberal” and 
“National Socialist’ ministers represent nothing but 
themselves. It will be said that we have a free Press. 
Have we? The provincial Press has some measure of 
independence, but the London National Government 
Press is in the hands of a few millionaires, who in many 
instances entirely direct the policy of their papers. These 
persons may be perfectly well intentioned, but they are 
concerned with business and often ignorant of great public 
affairs. Nothing is easier for the plotters who work the 
German-American stunts than to nobble them—or frighten 
them. ‘Money bags,” Lord Milner once observed, “ are 
proverbially short-sighted.” We have the proof here and 
now. On the other side there are gullible editors who allow 


Plots and Their 
Consequences 
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their policy to be supplied to them by Chatham House. This 
German-American plot has been very ingeniously worked. 
The Liberals and Socialists have been shown all the beauties 
of an American trade treaty which would lead to “ Free 
Trade”’ and weaken “those wicked preferences.” The 
Conservatives have been asked whether the “ great breach ” 
of the loss of the American colonies could not “now” be 
healed. A rose-coloured picture has been painted. On 
Germany the Liberals and Socialists were restive, but they 
were asked whether ‘“‘ Peace at any price’’ was not better 
than war, while Conservatives were begged to think whether 
we had not better try to “ understand” Herr Hitler who, 
“after all,” is against Communism. The whole affair has 
been cooking up in Berlin and Washington for months. 
We have seen it coming. We trusted Mr. Chamberlain. 
What is he doing now ? 


ONCE again the Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
has, in a public speech, said what needed saying. He addressed 

a Scottish audience on November 12, and at 
Zan Swtue the end of a long and reasoned statement, in 
Speaks Up the course of which he pointed out what tariffs 

had done for national prosperity, and gave 
some account of recent rearmament, he spoke of the funda- 
mental policy of his Government. His words could not be 
improved upon : 


The foreign policy of this Government has, of course, to deal with 
many situations in different parts of the world, and the particular 
application of that policy must be fixed, must be adapted, to meet the 
actual conditions which it finds. I think one may say that all through 
it is guided by certain general principles, and among them I would 
name these. First of all the protection of British interests and the protec- 
tion of the lives of British nationals ; secondly, the maintenance of peace 
and, so far as we can influence it, the settlement of differences by peaceful 
methods and not by force ; and, thirdly, the promotion of friendly relations 
with other nations who are willing to reciprocate our friendly feelings 
and who will keep those rules of international conduct without which there 
can be no security or stability in this world. 

(The Times report, our italics.) 


That is a complete programme, but although a sound policy 
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is essential to national security there is one thing just as 
essential, and that is that sound policy should be competently 
administered. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is right, and we hope 
that he will presently be able to see that it is carried out. 
So far this has not been the case in regard to Imperial and 
foreign affairs, the conduct of which falls far short of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s evident intentions. 


THE nineteen nations who gathered at Brussels last month 
to beg the Japanese to stop their war before they had won it 
met with the fate universal to people who give 
unasked advice. They were told by Japan on 
two separate occasions that she was too occu- 
pied to attend Conferences, and that they were barking up 
the wrong tree. According to the correspondent of a great 
daily paper, the second Japanese answer, received on Novem- 
ber 12, “‘ caused consternation,” delegates having hoped for 
a conciliatory reply which would “ leave at least a loophole ” 
for Conversations. The invitation to Japan to come to 
Brussels had been almost abject in its timid politeness. Japan 
answered in plain language and showed that she was unwilling 
to play the humbugging game asked of her, for of course the 
delegates to the Conference did not really expect Japan to 
cease fire. What they hoped was that she would pretend to 
do so in order that they might go home and make speeches 
showing what great men they were and how they were 
controllers of world events. The initial error was committed 


The Brussels 
Conference 


' at Geneva when the delegates to the League allowed them- 


selves to be deceived by an American mirage—President 
Roosevelt’s speech—and passed a resolution condemning 
Japan. This was followed by the Brussels ‘“ Nine Power” 
Conference, attended by nineteen powers, but not by Japan. 
Our Foreign Office could have told Mr. Eden what would 
happen if he had asked their advice before plunging into this 
affair on American pressure. There is a play in Paris now, 
called The Man Whose Face is Smacked. “I never pass this 
theatre,” said a Frenchman, “without thinking of the 
British Foreign Secretary.” Unfortunately when these great 
and unforgivable blunders are made it is not only the personal 
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prestige of the Minister that suffers, but that of his country as 
well. We ought to cut loose from American policy in the 
Far East. To our subservience to it we owe the disaster of 
denouncing our alliance with Japan in 1923. All that has 
recently happened in China and Manchuria is the result of 
this frightful error. 


THE facts of the European situation remain constant and 
are not altered, although they may be obscured by a 
multitude of false statements. One of these 
facts is that Germany has no intention of 
quarrelling with Russia. Nothing shows the German system 
of diplomatic reinsurance more clearly than the fact that 
while denouncing Bolshevism by name, and Russia by 
implication, Germany has steadily made use of Communism 
for her own ends ever since she furnished Lenin with the 
means of turning Russia upside down twenty years ago. 
The Bolshevists helped Germany then, and it was not their 
fault she did not win the war. After her defeat Germany 
employed Russian factories for her secret rearmament, and 
at Rapallo in 1922 a Pact was signed between the two coun- 
tries, which was endorsed in 1926, renewed again later, and 
which has never been denounced. The much talked of 
“Triple Alliance against Bolshevism,” signed last month 
in Rome, has in no way affected the relations between the 
Soviet and the Wilhelmstrasse. Bolshevism has been of 
immense use to the German Foreign Office, both at home and 
abroad. It has enabled them to confuse the issues and to 
invade Spain for their own purposes, but wearing a crusader’s 
mantle. It is used in countries Germany wishes to disturb. 
It is kept as a bogy to frighten the German people, and a 
number of unthinking British have taken Herr Hitler’s word 
for it that he is an enemy of Communism. It is the old, old 
Prussian game of setting nations at loggerheads. Before 
the War the German Emperor, William, played it, and now 
it is Herr Hitler. It pays them, for however often they 
deceive, and however blatantly they act, there are always 
mugs in England waiting to give credence to a whopping 


lie ! 


Plain Facts 
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In the rush and tumult of our times few people give them- 
selves the time needed for reflection about the future, or for 
. remembrance of what is past. Thus we have 
maeain, Seat forgotten what occurred in 1918 when the 
German armies, beaten to the ground, were thrust out of 
France by the prodigious efforts and glorious courage of the 
British and French soldiers. The revolutionary gang which 
seized power in Germany in 1933 have created a legend in 
that country to the effect that their armies were never beaten, 
but that they succumbed to revolutionary activity. The 
evidence is, however, that our armies had totally beaten 
the enemy and that they were incapable of further effort. 
At the beginning of 1918 the German High Command had 
confessed to the Cabinet that the nation’s forces were 
exhausted and could no longer fight, while on November 10, 
when the German delegates received orders to ask for an 
Armistice, General von Hindenburg instructed them to get 
what terms they could. The Armistice was concluded. 
Peace was made; and then, by degrees, the fruits of our 
great victory were destroyed. Relying upon the fact that 
Germany was beaten to her knees, we and the Americans 
assumed the role of ‘“ benefactors to the defeated’ and in 
the name of “ Peace” we gradually assisted the restoration 
of the military power of a people who had always lived for 
and thrived on war. We were so sure of ourselves and our 
impregnable position that we disarmed during the years 
that Germany were rearming. “The prestige of victory 
does not endure for ever,” said the prescient Marshal Foch. 
Ours has perished already, owing to the signal folly—to use 
no stronger word—of British Governments. We are now 
back in 1912-13, minus an Expeditionary Force, minus a 
two-power Navy, minus the vital alliance of Japan, and minus 
Russia, which in 1914 played so signal a part in saving the 
situation. Above all, thanks to Balfour Resolutions, Statutes of 
Westminster and other national crimes, we are minus Southern 
Ireland, and our position in India is gravely imperilled. 


WHEN a wrong turning has been taken it is very difficult 
to find the way back to the right road. When civil war 
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broke out in Spain our obvious duty, to ourselves and to 
Spain, was to declare our neutrality, as we did in the 
American War of Secession. It is known that 


-paesees , Mr. Eden wished to do this, but as the French 
Spain. *™ felt unable to acquiesce in this policy, all Europe 


has been upside down ever since, and the 
effect of our lack of correct action has been very favourable 
to the Reds and their Russians. Among other drawbacks 
we have suffered from our non-neutral attitude has been that 
of being unable to protect British interests. This will be 
repaired to some extent by the exchange of agents now 
being made between General Franco and the British Govern- 
ment. We have considerable investments and many fellow 
subjects in the South of Spain, and they have been without 
any help from our Government since September, 1926, when 
General Franco took over the major portion of Spain. In 
making and announcing this concession to commonsense Mr. 
Eden undoubtedly had the support of the House of Commons, 
all the more so as he was able to explain that the iron ore, 
impounded at Rio Tinto, had been released, and the British 
ships captured with contraband were being restored to their 
owners. The new British officials are to be called ‘‘ Special 
Agents,” and they are alike appointed to the Reds and the 
Nationalists. They will have no diplomatic status. Only 
those Members of Parliament who wish to retain the kid- 
napped Basque children, and support revolutions in other 
countries, showed dissatisfaction with the plan. 


PROPAGANDA is more easily used by revolutionaries than by 
those defending valued institutions. Thus the Reds, here 

and in Spain, have represented the Valencia- 
Aer ag cum-Catalan Governments as truly representa- 

tive of the country, and their wholesale 
massacres of nuns, priests, women and children as mere 
“‘ war incidents,” their burning of Churches as due to former 
Catholic intolerance, and their looting of private houses as 
an effort to “ preserve” artistic treasures. This last was a 
particularly fine effort. It is as though a hooligan gang 
destroyed Windsor Castle and the bulk of its contents, but 
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took great credit for having saved the Leonardo de Vinci 
drawings. No branch of Red propaganda in this country 
has been more active than that directed against General 
Franco’s justice. In order to excuse their own indiscriminate 
slaughter the Reds have accused General Franco of barbarous 
treatment of the towns he has conquered. As it is very 
difficult to know what is going on in the confusion of the war, 
English people have been uncertain as to what to think. 
For a while the Times Correspondent at Madrid wrote ex- 
cellent and informative despatches, but these ceased many 
months ago, and we have had nothing to replace them save 
some very occasional despatches from Correspondents of 
various papers. The best of these appeared in the Observer 
on October 24, too late for quotation in our November 
number, but far too valuable not to be repeated here. The 
Military Correspondent of the Observer is Brigadier-General 
P. R. C. Groves, and the special value of the despatch we 
refer to lies in the fact that General Groves, a soldier familiar 
with camps and courts-martial, was allowed to inspect these 
under General Franco’s jurisdiction. 


GENERAL GROVES begins his account of what he saw with 
a description of the Spanish Army system : 

In Spain there is a special corps in the army whose 
officers are trained lawyers. In the present conflict this 
corps, which is responsible for the conduct of trials, has 

been enlarged by the enlistment of civil lawyers who have been given 

military rank. 
The procedure followed when the Nationalists occupy territory 
is that all prisoners of war are sent to concentration camps, 
where, “‘as I saw for myself,” said General Groves, “ they 
are well treated. .. . They are interrogated at the camp, 
and those that can show that they have committed no crimes 
are liberated. Many thousands of them. . . immediately 
join the Nationalist forces.” Here we may profitably digress 
from General Groves to a correspondent of the Paris Debats, 
who, on October 27, reported a talk he had had with a small 
Spanish boy. “‘ Which side was your father on?” asked 
the Frenchman. “The Red side, of course,” said the boy. 


In Franco’s 
Spain 
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“Why?” “Well, because they were here! He is a 
Nationalist now ; they are here now!” There is a Spanish 
lesson in this anecdote. To return to General Groves and to 
Franco’s prisoners, we have to consider what has gone on in 
Red territory. 


It is officially estimated that since the outbreak of hostilities 900 
defenceless people—men, women and children, have been murdered in 
San Sebastian, 2,500 in Bilbao, and 14,000 in the province of Santander. 
I obtained circumstantial evidence of a number of these butcheries. 


The criminals, when they can be identified, have to be 
punished. 


When a prima facie case has been made out against a prisoner for 
any serious offence he is sent to prison and tried by court-martial. 
These courts, a number of which are sitting at Bilbao and Santander, 
each consist of a President, who is a Lieut.-Colonel, and four other 
officers, one of whom is invariably an officer of the law corps and acts 
as legal adviser to the court. 


GENERAL GROVES attended the courts-martial and saw for 
himself how they were conducted. The accused select their 
The Procedure °™™ defenders, they may call witnesses for 

cross-examination and for their defence, they 
may themselves address the Court. The public is admitted 
to trials, as is the Press. The audiences are interested and 
orderly. 

There is no shadow of doubt that these trials are absolutely fair 
and above board, and that every precaution is taken to ensure that there 
shall be no miscarriage of justice. 

From the records which I inspected I found that the charges ranged 
from murder, rape, arson, robbery with violence, and brutal assault, 
to cruelty to prisoners and various political offences. Examples of 
cruelty to prisoners were the charges against two women, formerly 
fishwives, who had been employed as wardresses, and were accused of 
frequently striking the female prisoners, most of whom were women of 
the middle and upper classes, robbing them of their jewellery, stockings 
and of any garment they fancied, forcing them to stand for hours in a 
stifling courtyard in the sun, depriving them of water for days at a time, 
and forcing them to scrub the floors with undiluted acid which skinned 
their hands. 

I afterwards met one of the victims of this treatment at the house 
of a British resident. She is a girl of seventeen, a member of a well- 
known Spanish family. Her account of the sufferings of the women 
in this prison, and of the unfortunate children who accompanied their 
mothers would be difficult to set down in terms suitable for publication. 
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General Groves took detailed notes of one session. His 
record is of deep interest. 


FIvE persons were tried when General Groves attended. 
The first was an anarchist doctor who was leniently treated, 
A Trial the second was a man who had been employed 

in a notorious self-appointed local tribunal 
called “ Nela’s Cheka.” 


The accused was a little man well under five feet in height, cross- 
eyed, bullet-headed, vacant faced, and dressed in a dirty ragged suit, and 
without a collar. The evidence, as well as the demeanour and speech 
of the accused, proved that he was half-witted. The court decided to 
send him to a mental home. 


Next came an old peasant who had two sons fighting with 
the Reds and who sympathised with the revolutionary 
movement. He had committed no crime. He was set free 
with a caution. G 


Finally, there were two young powerful-looking men dressed in V 
blue dungarees—a favourite uniform of the Red militia. Both had been h 
workmen before the Revolution and active members of the C.N.T. 
(Syndicalists). And both had been sergeants in the Red Army. On 
the outbreak of war one had become a member of a committee appointed 
by the Town Council to confiscate property of all kinds which the said 
council required, a task which had been performed with extreme 
brutality. 

Subsequently he became a member of the Secret Police, and as such 
violently assaulted a man in a street in Santander whom he left senseless 
on the ground and who died from his injuries. He was accused of a 
number of other murders. He admitted that he had taken two men 
“for a ride,” but said that he had shot them “ by order of higher 
authority.” a 

The other man was also accused of several murders, one of which 
was proved. While he was beating up a man in a street of Santander a 
woman interfered ; he shot her. 

Both these men were sentenced to death. 


This does not mean that they will be executed. General 
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Franco’s clemency is borne out by the following figures quoted : 
by General Groves :— , 
Of 90,000 prisoners of war and other persons held by the Nationalists ' 
in the course of their operations in Northern Spain, 45,000 were at once te 
released, 15,000 more went free a few days after capture. 
Of the rest many are being liberated daily as inquiries proceed, 344 S 


have been tried for felony, thirty-four of them have been found guilty 01 
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and sentenced to death. Of these sentences twenty-three have been 
commuted to imprisonment by General Franco and eleven have been 
executed. 


ANOTHER witness for Spanish affairs is the distinguished 
French military writer, General Duval. He went to Spain in 
October and was impressed by the good order 
he found in Nationalist territory. Writing 
in the Débais he says :— 

“ Excesses have been committed on both sides ; it was impossible 
that this should not have been so, but between the two sets of com- 
batants there is nevertheless a profound difference. On the Franco 
side there is a government which governs, which may occasionally 
have exercised too severe repressions, but which has never tolerated 
irregular justice in so-called ‘popular’ courts. Order reigns and 
security is complete in Francist Spain. People are free to move by 
day or by night. I saw no civilian carrying arms. There are no 
patrols.” 

General Duval’s forecast of military events is of interest. 
Writing after the fall of Gijon, he observes that the Asturias 
have been the main stronghold of the revolutionary force 
and Franco’s most formidable opponents. 

“The Asturians,” he remarks, “ are a race of natural rebels, a race 
of vigorous, dour mountaineers. They are deeply penetrated with 
hatred of the middle classes, whether these are Catholic or Capitalist. 
They have faith in their cause and their tenacity equals their courage. 
They seldom surrender, but kill and are killed. There are no such 
fighters on the Mediterranean coast of Spain. Catalonia has always 
been divided and combat there is pursued between anarchists, socialists 
and communists quite as much by words as by bombs and stilettos.” 

It is thought that General Franco will make his movement 
against Red Spain in the early Spring. 

“The year 1937 has been devoted to secondary operations which 
have, nevertheless, been important. Bilbao, Santander and Gijon 
have fallen, and all the coast of Western Spain is in Nationalist hands. 
They dominate on the Atlantic, their adversaries on the Mediterranean. 
In 1938 we shall see big operations which may be decisive.” 

Good judges believe that Barcelona, where the Spanish Red 
Government has now gone in the hopes of preserving Cata- 
lonian fidelity to their cause, will not be likely to stand the 
test of real fighting. 


Another 
Witness 


Some time ago Berlin and Rome signed a pact declaring war 
on Communism, Japan adhered to this on November 6,. 
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and, with a great flourish of trumpets, we were asked to note 
this new factor in international affairs. But is it so very 
new? Ever since history began nations have 
The Anti- followed what they believed to be the pathway 
Communist 
Pact to greatness, and if they can find a high- 
sounding ideological cloak to cover their designs 
they use it. Japan is glad to have the support of Germany 
and Italy in her bitter struggle for mastery over China. 
She can—and will—pay them out of the pockets of British, 
French and American traders. Germany is delighted to help 
to break British influence in the Far East. Italy is towed 
along in the German wake because Germany helped her over 
Abyssinia, but the Italians are far too intelligent not to realise 
that this anchorage to Germany has done their country little 
good, and may destroy her altogether in the cataclysm Ger- 
many is preparing for Europe. The red herring of anti- 
Communism has already served Germany very well. It 
confuses the issues, makes people see red, and blinds policy. 
The Liberals and Socialists in this country went up in flames 
when the new pact was signed. Liberal papers announced 
that “a world-wide campaign” was to be undertaken, that 
the Pact signed at Rome was “‘ momentous.”” What nonsense! 
Our demagogues ought not to be caught so easily by the 
traps Herr Hitler lays for them. The Communism of Germany 
greatly resembles the Communism of Russia, and the Germans 
know this perfectly. What the Pact of Rome does mean is 
that Germany is preparing a coup in Europe against one of 
her weaker neighbours, Austria or Czechoslovakia, and that 
before killing the lamb she will persuade her own gullible 
people, and as many mugs in England as she can, that the 
lamb was getting ready to devour her. It is the old German 
game, we ought to understand it by now. 


On November 10 a coup @état was announced in Brazil, 
the President, Sefior Vargas, having seized control and 

” announced the suspension of interest upon 
The Brazilian ,azilian debts. This disturbance appeared 
first sight to be the ordinary South American 
form, the old method of violence versus discussion. Certain 
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well-informed correspondents have, however, reported that 
the U.S.A. is rather disturbed by the modern intrusion of 
the phraseology of Bolshevism and Fascism into the usual 
personal-style politics of Brazil. They have indicated that 
the division in Latin America between pro-Germans and 
pro-Russians may become complicated by the catchwords 
of Karl Marx and his opponents. The change of language 
probably does not mean more than that certain astute men 
mean to substitute so-called “ ideological” European phrases 
for the hearty old-fashioned dictatorships sans phrases, 
but the symptoms seem to be disturbing to the foreign 
department of the U.S.A., which is accustomed to regard 
the South American countries as wholly self-absorbed and, 
therefore, untroublesome. President Vargas may—like Herr 
Hitler—have used the Communist bogey to mask his seizure 
of arbitrary power, or he may, like Signor Mussolini, really 
have conjured a danger from his country. We do not know 
yet. The Spanish war between Reds and Nationalists has 
had, as was inevitable, considerable repercussions in South 
America. This last affair may mean that the Reds have been 
beaten in Brazil, or it may mean that President Vargas was 
following an old Brazilian precedent. 


THE French never hush up their scandals—they exaggerate 
them. This is what happened last month when a few small 
depots of arms and ammunition were found in 
Paris. The Socialists say these are evidence 
of a Fascist plot. The Conservatives say, 
alternatively: (1) that they were collected by the folly of a 
few extremists; (2) that they were planted by the police. 
The picturesqueness of the tale has been enhanced by the 
name bestowed on the incident. It is called [Affaire des 
Cagoulards. The finds consisted of a few military and sporting 
rifles and guns, 45 German (Schmesser) machine guns in one 
place, and an even smaller number of arms and munitions 
(Italian and German) in another. Several arrests have been 
made, the Chamber had a debate on the subject, and the 
Prime Minister, M. Chautemps, made a speech, the gravity of 
which rather surprised his audience, for he said that there 
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were “ painful and possibly grave surprises” coming. This, 
in conjunction with the Schmesser marks, was taken to mean 
that he had information that the conspiracy, such as it was, 
was being supported by Germany. M. Henri de Kerillis, a 
Conservative, took this view and wrote in the Epoque that, 
though the Minister of the Interior was making use of the 
Cagoulards in order to create a diversion in favour of the 
Front Populaire, “‘ this was not a reason for Nationalists to 
remain indifferent to the process by which a secret organisa- 
tion was being worked up by Germany. The agents of 
Hitler . . . are not less dangerous than the agents of Moscow. 
We should almost be tempted to write On the ‘ contrary’ !” 
The fact is that there are very few Frenchmen who would 
condone a revolutionary movement. 


‘ 


No newspaper that we have seen has given a clear account 
of the fighting in China. We know the Japanese are winning, 
: but then we told our readers in August that 
sae they could do pretty much as they liked in 
China. British correspondents bottled up in 

Shanghai report ruin and wreckage and various “ incidents ” 
which, by some singular dispensation of Providence, are 
always anti-Japanese. The beginning of the end of Chinese 
resistance was actually announced to the world when the 
Chinese troops who took refuge in the settlement, and were 
disarmed there, surrendered anti-aircraft guns that had never 
been unpacked, and which they confessed they did not know 
how to use. Nothing could better illustrate the reality of the 
Japanese victory than this, but such actualities are never 
discussed in our newspapers which are so absorbed in propa- 
ganda that they leave their readers without adequate comment 
on events. The Chinese have been beaten because they are 
disunited and badly equipped, trained and led. They are 
disunited, badly equipped, trained and led because they 
have a bad and corrupt government which only commands a 
measure of support in certain areas. The idea that China is a 
country like England or France under one homogeneous 
government is grotesque. She has a mass of individual 
governors, bandits, private armies, and these keep her in 
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chaos. As for military inefficiency it is endemic. When the 
Allies marched on Peking in 1900 the Russians annexed 
several million dollars worth of arms in their original packing 
cases at Heika arsenal. The condition of China is now far 
worse than it was 37 years ago. And in those days Great 
Britain had both the strength and will power to intervene 
in the Far East on the side of order. 


ONE of the ways in which the Germans prepare to attack 
a nation they covet is to spread falsehoods about it in other 
countries. Recently they have made a great 


German ill- 
Schools in outcry about the ill-treatment of Germans 


Czechoslovakia 1 Czechoslovakia. About this a well-informed 
Correspondent writes :— 


Complaints of inadequate educational provision for children in 
Czecho-slovakia are often made both at home and abroad, especially 
by the radical Sudete German Party. Great interest, theretore, attaches 
to an article recently published in the daily organ of that Party, Die Zeit. 
The article in question is an unintentional tribute to the attention 
devoted to German schools by the Czechoslovak authorities. 


It shows that between the 1926-27 and 1936-37 school years the 
number of German classes in the elementary schools has increased from 
7,966 to 9,142, that the number of upper-elementary classes has 
advanced from 1,697 to 2,198, and those in the kindergartens from 
568 to 728. In other words, during the comparatively short space 
of ten years the Germans of Czechoslovakia have been provided with 
1,176 new elementary school classes, 501 new upper elementary school 
classes, and 160 new kindergarten classes. In every month more than 
10 new elementary school classes and four new upper elementary school 
classes were added to German educational facilities, and on the average 
three new kindergarten classes every two months. The elementary 
school.classes have increased in number by 14 per cent., the upper 
elementary classes by 29 per cent., and the kindergarten classes by 
28 per cent. The article might also have said that the Education 
Department has already approved of the inauguration in the near future 
of some dozens of special regional upper elementary schools, and it is 
certain that this measure will result in a further growth of German 
upper elementary schools in all the different provinces of the Republic. 


It is a fact that the Czechoslovak authorities have made a 
very great effort to content their German minority. What 
they are not prepared to do is to hand over their country to 
the frenzied incoherence of the Nazi regime. 
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No one is nearer to Herr Hitler than Herr Streicher, the 
savage opponent of all Jews and the publisher of a paper 
which prints abuse of them. When royal or 


pee for 4 aristocratic visitors, like the Duke of Windsor or 
aereeal ‘ Lord Halifax are welcomed by German officials, 


Herr Streicher is kept out of the light, his views 
are of great weight, but their intemperate expression would be 
most unpalatable to Englishmen. Herr Streicher has more 
power than anyone in Germany, save three. Just now he 
is turning his attention to the Roman Catholic priests, and 
in a speech reported in the Daily Herald on November 16, 
he is reported to have made a speech in Cologne to say that 
the mass trials of Catholic priests, which excited great 
indignation some time back, are only suspended, and that 
they will be resumed “in the most rigorous form.” To 
quote the Daily Herald, Herr Streicher, who spoke to 10,000 
people, “‘ accomplished the difficult feat of making a simul- 
taneous attack on Jews, Catholics, scientists, the gold standard 
and democratic Governments.” Of the priests he said: 

“ Thirty to forty thousand German Catholic priests living in celibacy 

were a menace to the country and its morals.” 

Nazi objections to science and democracy are well known 
and understandable on the part of people who have suppressed 
freedom of speech and abolished justice wherever they have 
the power. While Herr Streicher hunts the priests, Doctor 
Goebels threatens the pastors of the Confessional Church. 
Speaking at Berlin on November 5, he made the following 
outrageous statements and threats, the pastors 


“c 


. . appeared to want increasing distress in Germany in order 
that they could increase the propaganda value of eternity. They 
were also keeping contacts abroad, but let them be reminded that 
workmen who gave away information about their country and who 
kept contacts abroad, would soon find themselves in the People’s 
Court. And that was where these pastor-gentlemen could very soon 
find themselves.” 


Herr Goebels is one of the men to whom Lord Halifax was 
sent to ask what they want! 


WE are kept in the dark about many things in England, and 
the news we get is in accordance with opinion and prejudice 
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rather than fact. For instance, we are not told what is 
going on in South Africa, where a handful of Britishers are 
endeavouring to rouse their fellow subjects of 
The Struggle both white races to the dangers the Union 
to Save ’ . ee 
South Africa 1S running under the sinister Hertzog-Smuts- 
Duncan partnership. The Dominion Party, 
whose leader is Colonel C. F. Stallard, has against it all that 
large portion of the South African Press which feels that 
the approval of the Government is essential to its well-being, 
and as our own papers here have never heard of any South 
African politicians but Generals Hertzog and Smuts and 
the handful of British placemen who work with them, we 
are very ill-informed about the great struggle that is going on 
to keep the Union within the British Empire. This struggle 
would arouse deep interest and perhaps lead to criticism of 
our own mandarinate, who have let South Africa slide almost 
as far over the precipice of secession as Southern Ireland. 
The Dominion—the loyal—party is now undoubtedly gaining 
ground. They recently won the East London (North) 
Parliamentary by-election, while in Natal a candidate ran 
the whole government machine very close in the Provincial 
elections. In the four recent Border elections the powerful 
government machine, with vast material resources, and almost 
unlimited power to give to or withhold from prosperity, 
districts or persons, only held two out of four seats by the skin 
of their teeth. These elections have greatly encouraged the 
clear-sighted element, both British and Dutch, who see that 
South Africa can only prosper and develop if she remains 
inside the British Empire, and who desire to save themselves 
and their posterity from becoming a German or a Japanese 
Colony. 


WE have in London the most voluminous newspapers printed 
in Europe, but these do not keep us informed of world events. 
It is true that earthquakes and riots are 
recorded, but the day of the great foreign 
correspondents is over, in spite of the fact that 
the men themselves are there. A heavy censorship prevails 
in newspaper offices, and we are not allowed to hear news 


Wanted, The 
News ! 
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which shows that the policy of the paper has been mistaken. 
Since the demise of the Morning Post we have been worse 
off than before, and unless we read Colonial and foreign 
newspapers—and few people have the time for this—we 
do not know half that is going on in the world. All our 
London Sunday papers, in the company of The Times and 
Daily Telegraph, are anxious to make “ concessions” and 
“‘ gestures’ to Germany and to yield her territory outside 
Europe. Germany has alternately whined and bullied until, 
partly from funk and partly from natural weakness, certain 
people are ready to “ hand over” to her whatever she may 
desire. But while this defeatist propaganda is all round us, 
our newspapers have not told us what Germany is doing to 
prepare the ground in Africa. We are kept in ignorance of her 
activities. For instance, we have never heard that Germany 
has sent an “advance guard” of professors to decide upon 
which areas she will choose to take over in Africa and what 
she will do with them. The chief of these is Doctor Mai. 
He left Germany a year ago and is still examining and report- 
ing on “ German” East Africa and “‘ German ” South-West 
Africa, while he has spent some time in the Union. Doctor 
Karl Dietzel, of the University of Leipzig, has been surveying 
the Cameroons and has particularly studied the question of 
German planters there. Finally, Doctor Oskar Karstedt, 
Counsellor to the German Government, has travelled all over 
the Union of South Africa as well as in East Africa. This 
information was in the Sunday Times of Johannesburg of 
October 31. It has not reached the British public because 
it would have queered the pitch of the intriguers who 
pushed Lord Halifax off to Berlin. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes to us from Johannesburg: ‘“ The 
plotting and planning to reintroduce Germany as a strong 
armed Power in Africa is proceeding apace. 
*. Policy Mr. Pirow, at a recent meeting of students of 
the Pretoria University, said it was to the 


interest of the Union to reintroduce Germany as a Power 
in Africa in order to protect the Union against the black 
hordes of the North and against Japan! He suggested that 
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the Cameroons, Togoland and Liberia offered a suitable area 
for this purpose ; and he added that even, as far as S.W.A. is 
concerned, he did not care whether it went back to Germany 
or not. Te Water’s statement was, of course, calculated, 
and was made with the full approval of Hertzog, given either 
before or after it was made. The number of Germans in 
South Africa is increasing and the recent by-election at 
Kingwilliamstown was won by the Government Party on the 
German vote. The recent arrivals from Germany in South 
Africa are all adherents of the Nazi regime and are all 
organised and ready to respond to any call to action. My 
information about the Germans in S.W. Africa is to the 
same effect. What Pirow and the Government mean, of 
course, is to use the German Empire as a possible offset to 
Great Britain and a possible alternative protector of the 
Union’s sovereign independence. We are really, therefore, 
back to the German plot of President Kruger in 1897. I 
really think that this information should be placed before 
the Cabinet and public of Great Britain. Perhaps, however, 
they know and don’t care.” 

It will be remembered that President Kruger used the 
Germans—and was used by them—to diminish British 
influence in South Africa. At the time of the Jameson Raid 
in 1896 the German Emperor’s telegram of congratulation to 
Kruger showed his plot. It was answered by the despatch 
of a British squadron to African waters, but in those days 
Lord Salisbury was Prime Minister and Joseph Chamberlain 
was Colonial Secretary ; what is Joseph Chamberlain’s son 
doing now ? 


TuHat mischief-making body the League of Nations Union 
is less in the news than formerly, having lost influence when 
Mischief people realised that it was endeavouring to 

drive this country into war with Italy, but 
on Armistice Day it contrived to secure publicity once more, 
though only in The Times. Through the Union’s efforts a 
message was sent to British and Canadian schools by General 
Smuts to be read on Armistice Day. He does not know this 
country very well or he would have refrained from thus 
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putting his hand between the bark and the tree. At a 
moment when all British hearts were thinking of “ our 
glorious Dead,” and the stimulus of a message about them 
would have touched a chord we could respond to, General 
Smuts was turned on to take the stuffing out of the celebra- 
tions. General Smuts was largely responsible for the mess 
made of peace by addition of the League of Nations, the 
mandatory system and other excrescences which were tacked 
on to the Treaty of Versailles. He and his fellow Cabinet 
Ministers in South Africa subsidised Italian shipping during 
the “sanctions”’ he begged us to impose on Italy! What 
he said on Armistice Day to the children of Great Britain and 
Canada (South Africa, Australia and New Zealand evidently 
declined his message) was confused by the windy doctrines 
he keeps for export to the Empire. His message was “ Stick 
to the League . . . stand behind the Covenant,” which he 
blasphemously compared to Christianity. He also said: 


I have the impression, notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, that there is more genuine goodwill among the nations to- 
day than there has ever been before. Here is our opportunity, here 
our openings to push causes which are basic to the League and whose 
success will make the League succeed. 


Let the children of their country look to Geneva—and else- 
where—until Armageddon is here and the British Empire is 
no more. It is deplorable that the Board of Education 
should force such plausible and misleading phrases upon the 
notice of children who cannot know the history of the man 
who addresses them, or what lies behind such propaganda. 


THE death of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald occurred suddenly 
at sea on November 9. He had retired from the Government, 

with Mr. Baldwin, after the Coronation. No 
=, pemeey man had a stranger career than this ex- 

agitator turned politician. During the War 
his organising of strikes in munition factories was thought to 
be so dangerous to the country that he was kept under super- 
vision and his movements were restricted. As his activities 
were directed quite as much against Trades Union strength 
as against British war efforts, he was during this time regarded 
with great suspicion by the Unions, and on one occasion the 
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seamen on board a Channel boat struck rather than carry 
him to an international gathering. Mr. MacDonald had 
therefore to leave the boat and stay in England, where he was 
endeavouring to do what Lenin afterwards successfully did in 
Russia: 1.e., break down the fabric of the country. It will 
be for some future student, with access to the records of 
those days, to trace the similarity of these efforts. Lenin’s 
successful revolution went near to giving Germany the victory. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s efforts fortunately failed, or 
Germany would have inevitably won the War. The strange 
series of events, by which the man who in 1917 had urged 
the country to “ follow Moscow ” into chaos became in 1923 
Prime Minister of the country that had been preserved from 
that disaster by the heroism of our serving men and the 
steadiness of the nation, serves to show once again how short 
English political memory is. The National Government 
Press—it is all now controlled by a few wealthy men—sobbed 
and slobbered over Mr. MacDonald’s death as though he had 
rendered high services to his country. He is dead, the memory 
of his actions will fade, and perhaps under the guidance of the 
Press lords we shall even see a legend emerge as wholly at 
variance with historical fact as what is now being said and 
written in our daily papers. 


THis month will see the anniversary of the abdication of 
Edward the Eighth, which occurred on December 11. The 
year that has passed has seen him married 
to Mrs. Simpson, and wandering about Europe 
—Austria, France, Germany—where he was 
received by Herr Hitler. His entourage now appears to be 
mainly foreign, which accounts for a certain loss of touch with 
opinion here. His visit to Herr Hitler was unpopular with the 
working classes in this country, and it indirectly led to his 
having a terrible snub from American Labour, and to the 
postponement of a projected visit to the U.S.A. It had been 
announced that he was going to examine into American 
working-class housing conditions and to issue reports from 
time to time of what he saw. Now the citizens of the U.S.A. 
are super-sensitive about their country, and the idea that 


An 
Anniversary 
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the Duke of Windsor and his wife were going to arrive fresh 

from Berchtesgaden on a German boat, and “report” on 
matters only concerning America, made them see red. Mr. 
Bedaux, the Duke of Windsor’s friend who was to have i 
managed his trip to the U.S.A., was made the scapegoat of 

the affair and the Duke was obliged to postpone his visit to 
America, where he would be very welcome in a private , 
capacity, but not as an inspector. An Armistice Day muddle | 
in Paris, evidently due to faulty staff work, has also made 

his position difficult. All the former subjects of the Duke 

of Windsor wish he could be saved such contretemps as these. 

The people of this country believe him when he says he 

wants to lead a useful life, and they infinitely regret the 0 
constant thwarting of this desire. They are sorry to see the 1 
position he has drifted into and to note that he seems to be 
at the mercy of all sorts of folk who have not the discretion 
required to enable them to advise him. 


A vast dinner was held at Grosvenor House on November 17 
in memory of Rudyard Kipling and in aid of the Imperial 
; Service College, which is connected with his ; 
aga to old school Westward Ho! Lord Athlone and 
Princess Alice presided and the attendance 
numbered some 950 people. His Majesty the King sent 
a message to the gathering, which ran as follows :— 

“I am glad to know that representatives of all parts of the Empire 
are united in planning a fitting memorial to Rudyard Kipling, whose 
genius is the common heritage of all who speak the English tongue.” 

Mrs. Kipling wrote: “I deeply appreciate your wish to com- 
memorate my husband’s work.” 

Lord Athlone made an admirable chairman. Lord Greenwood 
spoke well, General Dunsterville (Stalky) in a lively manner, 
and Mr. Beresford (M’Turk) with point. Unfortunately the 
speaker chosen to commemorate Kipling himself was Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who, during a long political life, failed to 
comprehend the ideals he was asked to celebrate. Rudyard 
Kipling was the apostle of effort and hard and unremitting 
duty. He was the spokesman of the silent services who do 
their work out of sight and away from the comfortable 
places where honours are bestowed. For everything he was 
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himself able to do he gave thanks to a higher power. His 
life, his work, preaches the doctrine of austerity and selfless- 
ness. Mr. Churchill did his best, but how could a rough and 
tumble politician, first on one side, then on another, always 
boxing the compass, now here, now there, understand so 
ardent an apostle of discipline, so undeviating, so inspired a 
nature as Rudyard Kipling ? It was the one false note in an 
otherwise happy evening. The band of the Irish Guards 
played. They had asked to come; they had refused the usual 
fees, in memory, not only of Rudyard, but also of John 
Kipling, his son. 


OnE of the most remarkable and attractive figures of our 
time passed away on November 2. Lady Hulse was the 
Lady Hulse daughter of the first Lord Burnham, owner 

and manager of the Daily Telegraph. She 
married Sir Edward Hulse, the inheritor of Breamore House, 
one of the loveliest places in the South of England. Owing 
to extravagance the place did not come to him without 
difficulty. His wife’s money and energy alone saved the 
property, and for some years, while Lady Hulse devoted her 
whole strength and all her fortune to its preservation, Brea- 
more was let. She was early a widow, with an only child, 
a son, Edward, who went into the Scots Guards. In 1910, 
Breamore having been nursed back to prosperity, Lady Hulse 
and her son went back for his coming of age. She may 
be said at this time to have recreated the house, restoring 
its ancient beauties and filling it with life, while the village 
was re-born under her care, which embraced everyone con- 
nected with Breamore. Her difficulties—they had been 
prodigious—-were surmounted. She had saved his home for 
her boy. In August, 1914, the war came. Lady Hulse rose 
to the occasion and became the leader of every patriotic 
effort in her district. In March, 1915, Edward Hulse was 
killed. No crueller blow fell upon anyone in the world 
than that borne by his mother, but she never even paused 
in the work she had set herself to do. Her heart might be 
broken, but the country was in danger and nothing else 
counted. Edith Hulse intensified her efforts. All through 
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the bitter war years her grand example of cheerful courage 
gave hope to the faint-hearted and help to the brave. After 
the War she became a leader in social work in Salisbury, 
and was the first woman Town Councillor and Mayor of that 
city. Her heart was in Breamore, and she held the property 
in trust for her boy’s heirs, his uncle and cousin, who succeeded 
him in the baronetcy. She is gone. Breamore without her 
is without meaning, unless some day a little boy, brought up 
in the tradition of “‘ Aunt Edith,” may catch some of her 
spirit and make it live again. 


Mr. Gwynne’s friends number many thousands. A few of 
these, some hundred or so, invited him to a banquet on 
November 4, so that they might express 
their regret at the demise of the Morning 
Post. The proceedings were private. Lord 
Salisbury was in the chair, and Mr. Gwynne and Mr. Churchill 
were the only other speakers. Those present were privileged 
to hear Mr. Gwynne’s recital of the rules he had laid down 
for his own guidance years before he became Editor of the 
Morning Post: 
To uphold the Christian religion and resist all attacks on it. 
Adequate security against external aggression and safety for our 
sea-borne trade. 
The maintenance of internal law and order, that all men may 
reap what they have sown. 
Impartial justice administered by a judiciary free from any inter- 
ference or pressure on the part of the executive. 
Sound finance and strict supervision of our national income and 
expenditure. 
Continuous and long-sighted development of our Empire trade, 
without which Great Britain will perish. 
The promotion of all measures which will improve the health and 
social conditions of the people of this country as a whole. 
Support of private enterprise and initiative as against state trading 
and the nationalisation of industries. 


The Dinner to 
Mr. Gwynne 


Out of his ripe experience during his years of Editorship 
Mr. Gwynne had added the following : 


Go not with the multitude to do wrong. 

Never threaten unless you are willing and ready to make your threat 
real. 

Always tell the truth to the people. 
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You can ask a sacrifice of the people without fear but to offer a 
bribe is dangerous. 

While it is not our business to be the policeman of the world, it is 
equally not our job to be its governess. 

Trust the people and they will trust you. 

Don’t be afraid of telling the people you have made a mistake. 
The British public does not expect its leaders to be gods. 

Never legislate against human nature. 


Readers of the Morning Post know that for 26 years 
Mr. Gwynne was faithful to these principles. 


THE protagonists for laying our country down to concrete 
have stated their case in this number. It seems to us to 
arise from a miscomprehension of national 
needs. The problems of our crowded roads 
and heavy accident lists will have to be 
tackled in a very different way to that proposed by Lord 
Wolmer, who, along with the 51 companies interested in 
expenditure on roads, wishes to copy the Germans and add a 
new huge road system to our already over-cemented country. 
Germany is far less closely inhabited than England, and as 
the German Government wishes to attack certain neighbours 
strategic roads have been made to German frontiers. We 
are very densely populated, we are short of agricultural land, 
we have no land frontiers, and we wish to attack no one. It 
is true that we have a road problem in that we have recently 
developed travel by motor at high speed and that our roads, 
built for horse traffic, are dangerous, but the widenings and 
by-passes do not diminish the danger, and we may be sure 
that the vast new roads advocated by Lord Wolmer would be 
death traps, to say nothing of the fact that they would 
diminish our agricultural production and would ruin the 
railways, just as the railways ruined the canals in former 
days. This large scheme for hundreds of miles of vast new 
roads is a bad one. What we have to do is to get the long 
distance heavy traffic back to the railways, and this can be 
done by rigorous licensing of lorries and trucks, pending the 
time when lorries and trucks are made to go on rails as well 
as on roads. As for private cars, these were restricted in 
number in the War, and will shortly have to be restricted 
again. We have reached a road block in all our great towns 


England Under 


Concrete 
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which makes movement almost impossible. The 51 firms 
who want us to put England under concrete have great power 
over the Press through advertisements. It is all the more 
necessary that their plan should be exposed in The National 
Review, which has never allowed such a consideration to 
affect its policy. 


Aw age-old artistic controversy has broken out once more 
about the statue erected in Whitehall in memory of Lord 
Haig. Briefly stated, it is the quarrel of 
nature versus symbolism. When a man—or 
a horse—is modelled, or painted, should the 
representation be of the man, or the horse, or of something 
which, for the painter or sculptor, symbolises them? Great 
artists have sometimes got away with symbolism, but Mr. 
Hardiman, the modeller of Lord Haig’s equestrian statue, has 
not the genius to enable him to do this. His statue is feebly 
modelled, and his symbolic horse, which is evidently inspired 
by pottery presentments of Mongolian ponies, is as far removed 
as possible from the English thoroughbreds Lord Haig rode. 
Anatomically Mr. Hardiman’s horse is an impossibility, and | 
the reared position of the head an insult to Lord Haig’s 
excellent horsemanship. Our sympathy goes out to brother 
officers and friends of the great soldier who have to see such a 
memorial to him placed in so prominent a place. Their 
complaints have been loud. The symbolists, who also 
admire Mr. Epstein’s latest monstrosity, have so far had the 
worst of the battle. Is it too much to hope that this statue 
of Field-Marshal Haig will be replaced by a better work of 
art, which should at the same time be a truer presentment 
of a fine horseman ? 


Lord Haig’s 
Statue 
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WE are accustomed to aerial record-beating—it passes 
almost unnoticed—but some efforts are so courageous and 
. skilful that they should be singled out. One 
+d of these was Miss Jean Batten’s flight from 
Australia, which occurred at the end of 

October, just too late for mention in our November issue. 
She arrived at Lympne on October 24 after a flight of some 
9,900 miles from Darwin. Her journey had taken five days, 
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eighteen hours and fifteen minutes, thus beating Mr. Broad- 
bent’s previous record of six days and eight hours. Miss 
Batten flew a Percival Gull cabin aeroplane, with a Gipsy 
Six engine of 200 horsepower. She took longer hops than 
Mr. Broadbent, and spent eight hours out of every twenty- 
four on the ground, doing most of her flying by night. She 
had intended to stop at Cyprus, but went instead to Damascus, 
where she had eleven hours on the ground, taking off again 
at 2 a.m. on October 23. After this she had really bad 
weather, missed Cyprus and landed at Athens, from whence 
she went to Naples, where, having time in hand, she allowed 
herself a night in bed. She left Naples at 5.26 a.m. meaning 
to go straight to England, but as the weather was still bad 
and she was getting tired, she flew to Marseilles and spent 
half an hour on the ground. On arrival at Lympne she was 
so stiff she could hardly walk, and she was carried into the 
aerodrome office to complete the necessary formalities. 
Another amazing flight was that of Flying Officer A. E. 
Clouston and Mrs. Kirby-Green, who left Croydon on the 
evening of Sunday, November 14, after dinner, and were back 
again in London, having been to the Cape, on Saturday, 
November 20 in time for tea! The mere recital of these 
astonishing journeys, with their constant need for vigilance 
and their nerve-wracking fatigue, is epic. These young 
airmen and airwomen are miraculous, heroic, a complete 
answer to the boobies who are always bleating of the decadence 
of our race and the inferiority of the young generation. 


OFFICERS of the garrison of Gibraltar have been deprived 
of sport with the Calpe (The Royal Calpe Hunt) ever since 
The Calpe the outbreak of civil war in Spain. As Southern 

Spain is now settled, Captain Fellows, the 
Hunt President, recently asked General Franco’s leave to 
hunt again. The General at once gave permission, says the 
A.B.C., the Seville newspaper, which was quoted by the 
Manchester Guardian on November 17. ‘“‘ Once again,” 
says the A.B.C., “‘ our green woods are brightened by the 
red coats and the yelping pack.” The Spanish paper calls 
attention to the generosity with which General Franco has 
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acceeded to the request of the British officers, and appeals 
to all parties to maintain the good relations thus established 
between the garrison of Gibraltar and Spain. The passage 
in the article which explains English sport to the Spaniards 
is worth reading. It shows something of how foreigners view 
us. Sport,” says the writer, “is an 

ancient necessity, imposed by tradition upon the English, which they 

perform in the same way as they perform their work and other 

obligations. .. . 

“Tt is something methodical and serious—a ritual. It involves 
long walks with golf clubs, slowly and mystically playing out holes 
in blazing sunshine or thin, drizzling rain. And it is the same with 
all their other sports. 

“* But the sport above all others, that which gives the true English- 
man high social standing, is Fox Hunting. .. .” 

This little paragraph should show us that foreigners are not 
like us, and should do away with the English delusion that 
they are only Britons who, for some inexplicable reason, 
live abroad and talk foreign languages. 


PLEASE NOTE 
ALL subscriptions should be made payable to The Manager, 
The National Review, and addressed to T'he National Review, 
35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription to The National Review. 
Send 32s. and the name and address of your friend to: The 
Manager, The National Review (incorporating the English 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. EDEN 


Sir,—Democracy, in the ideal represents an exact balance 
between the rights of its members, and the duties, which 
these members are willing to perform. Therefore, in a demo- 
cratic society, personal privilege entails an increase in the 
responsibility carried in each case. 

A democracy can confer no greater privilege upon a man 
than that of ruling it. For that reason, in a democratic 
society the responsibility of a Minister is heavy. 

As a Member of the Government you are responsible for 
the Foreign Office. 

The constitutional tradition is that questions to Ministers 
on the administration of their trust must be put to them in 
Parliament. But the Opposition to-day is too weak effec- 
tively to carry out its duty of challenging the acts of the 
Government in power. The misfortune of the Conservative 
Party at present is that the Parliamentary Opposition is 
not a worthy opponent. 

In the House of Commons the Opposition avoids attacking 
your policy. Perhaps the Left believes to have found in you 
a politician, whose programme some day may approximate 
to their own. 

That may, or may not be so. Yet the fact remains that 
the House of Commons is incapable of producing a sane 
criticism of the activities of your Department. The smug 
idea is allowed to prevail in the public mind that whatever 
British diplomacy does under your guidance is always for the 
best. 


Some of your speeches, Sir, are admirable for the purpose 


- of debate. But they do not contribute anything from the 


point of view of constructive statesmanship, and we do not 
find in them a clear statement of the aims and methods of 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

British foreign policy for some time now has not been 
able to register a single success. In common parlance we 
have backed losers all the time. At Geneva, in the Mediter- 
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ranean, in the Far East, and practically on all points, where 
the policy for which you are responsible to us, has been 
applied, Great Britain has lost materially, or in prestige. 

Some losses are inevitable. Indeed, we all know that it 
is in adversity that the national spirit is steeled. Yet, if the 
process of losing becomes uninterrupted, the nation may well 
be permitted to ask the reason of continued failure. And 
your duty is to return a straightforward reply to that question. 

In the absence of a real Opposition in Parliament, and 
in view of the laxity of the members, who belong to our 
party, which is yours, it is through these columns that I have 
the honour of addressing to you, Sir, the following question. 

Can you explain in simple words the fundamental reason 
of the failure of British foreign policy in Europe and else- 
where, and, if you believe that the losses incurred could not 
be avoided, can you explain why the methods employed have 
been so pitifully inadequate ? 

When I say—method—I mean that technique of diplomacy, 
which some of your predecessors at the Foreign Office handled 
with so consummate a skill in the service of the nation. 
Technique is the combination of the skill of the Minister with 
the experience of his permanent subordinates. It is the 
necessary element of success, and, in defeat, it serves to make 
losses smaller. Much depends upon the permanent staff 
of the Office. But it is the quality of the political head, 
which decides in the last resort. 

The handling of major problems of diplomacy has been 
of late, and appears still to be, weak. You are entitled to 
ask for an example of my meaning. In the past we have 
your trip to Rome in 1935 to offer to the Duce, in exchange 
for peace in Ethiopia, the port of Zeila for the Ethiopians 
with inadequate communications with the interior. Was it 
a camel track you offered ? Anyhow, the historian will say 
that the method of that particular negotiation was not to 
impress the Duce with our diplomatic skill. It was the 
duty of your officials to prevent that conversation. It was 
your duty to take their advice, if given. In the nearer past 
we have had the Conference of Nyon. The declared object 
of that move was to prevent piracy from developing in the 
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Mediterranean. But immediately it was transformed into 
an open Anglo-French front against Italy. Was that 
intended ? If it was then, why was the operation not carried 
through to its logical conclusion? And, if not so intended, 
why was it allowed to assume that character, which only 
served in the end to consolidate the political combination of 
the Rome-Berlin Axis which we fear. Perhaps it is at Nyon 
that you finally gave Austria to Germany. Was that 
intentional ? 

In the present we have still with us the Brussels ‘‘ Nine- 
Power ”’ Conference on China. We know that in the pre- 
vailing circumstances we cannot stop the victorious advance 
of Japan. You cannot be held responsible for the blunder 
of giving up the all-important alliance. But what about the 
handling of the business at the Conference itself. Are we 
deliberately doing our utmost to lose face in the eyes not 
only of the Japanese, but of the Chinese themselves ? 

One more question. Did you approve of the Halifax 
‘¢ Mission”? ? Did you sanction the secret talks, with no 
records and no witnesses? If you did not, it was your 
duty to resign and to maintain your resignation. 

Believe us, Sir, to be His Majesty’s faithful subjects and 
Your most humble and obedient servants, 


A, B, C, ET. 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE object of this article is to contrive to focus attention on 
one or two major conclusions to be reached from a study of 
the events of the last few years. These include the attempt 
to establish positive collective action by the application of 
Sanctions against Italy, and, subsequently, the further 
endeavour to establish negative collective action through the 
medium of the London Non-Intervention Committee at which 
the European nations were invited not to interfere in the 
civil war now raging in Spain—in short to abstain from any 
action at all. The failure of the first attempt is now common 
knowledge ; and, in the words of Mr. Eden, the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee, in spite of untiring and persistent effort, 
became waterlogged for several months. That is not all. 
Charges of bad faith were levelled by delegates against one 
another, and more than one meeting took place under con- 
ditions of unparalleled ill-will. Thus every attempt to 
establish collective action, whether the Powers be invited to 
take specific action or to abstain from intervention, has 
failed. 

Most thinking people concur with the view that there 
is nothing to be gained by a refusal to recognize these facts 
and the declaration of the French Foreign Secretary, M. 
Delbos should therefore be welcomed. ‘Setbacks have 
progressively weakened the power of the League,” he said 
at the recent Radical Socialist Congress at Lille. ‘“‘ We 
believe that it is not betraying the League of Nations 
but serving its ideals, if we seek other rapprochements. 
There is room apart from the League, and in full accord 
with the League, for concrete agreements, limited to 
precise objects, between countries which are directly interested 
in them.” 

Meanwhile our own path is clear. It must be obvious now 
that the time has arrived when this country should sign no 
more pacts which in any way hamper or limit our freedom of 
action, inasmuch as were we to do so, we might well find that 
we had signed a treaty with every determination of honouring 
our signature only to discover at a later stage that we had 
signed such a treaty with a Power which, perhaps, even at the 
moment of signing had had no intention whatsoever of 
honouring hers. We should therefore be limiting ourselves 
by tying our own hands while giving complete freedom of 
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action to the other signatory ; in other words, we should be 
giving a bonus to a prospective burglar, a premium to law- 
breakers. We should moreover be doing this at a time when 
our Foreign Secretary himself was constrained to state 
recently that a feature of the present situation is the glorifica- 
tion of breaches of agreements. For that reason I was glad 
to hear Mr. Churchill congratulate the Government last July, 
during the discussion on the London Naval Treaty Bill, 
upon their elasticity. He said :— 
“I welcome the multiplicity of bolt-holes, of emergency exits, 
escalators and parachutes which are provided at every quarter and in 


every direction, because, when all is said and done... it is very 
dangerous to be bound too tightly.” 


Let particular note be taken of his next sentence: 


“It is far better to trust to general agreement on principles and 
to good faith and a friendly desire to give honourable effect to these 
agreements.” 


An admirable sentiment, but the argument can be carried 
a step further. If the nations failed under the xgis of the 
League at Geneva, some of them reached agreement at 
the Conference of Montreux and again unanimous agreement 
at Nyon. It would appear, therefore, that there is a very 
much greater hope of creating a concensus of opinion 
upon a specific point, and the chances of success increase 
with the exiguity of the object to be attained. The failure 
of the World Economic Conference, with its much broader 
and consequently vaguer objectives, provides a striking 
example of the truth of this contention. 

I wholly dissent from those who plead for speeches through- 
out the world enunciating lofty principles on behalf of the 
cause of peace. Surely the proper inference to be drawn from 
the events which have taken place is that the world would be 
far more stable if politicians could be persuaded to cease 
enunciating international principles of high-sounding moral- 
ity, unless the nations which they represent are in fact pre- 
pared to support these international principles by action, and 
of course the only effective action in this respect is of a military 
nature. Far better to stay at home, far better to say nothing 
at all, far better not to raise false hopes than to enunciate 
principles without any intention of carrying them into effect. 
This is an illustration of a type of error of which the Prime 
Minister has never been guilty. 

We all of us in this country deplore the growth of inter- 
national lawlessness which characterises the period in which 
we live. Indeed the tendency to invade the territory 
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of others without even formal declaration of war is an 
outstanding feature of the post-Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
days. We have seen it in Abyssinia. We witness it 
in China. It may be noted that municipal law is en- 
forced by a police force, but international law never 
has been, nor is it to-day, more than the limit of the 
conscience of the most powerful. It is unfortunate that that 
conscience does not apparently twinge so persistently as in 
pre-war days. 

Much has been made of the speech delivered by President 
Roosevelt at Chicago on October 5. Yet one aspect of it has 
not so far been the subject of public comment. According to 
The Times report of the following day, the President said :— 

“The high aspirations expressed in the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
and the hopes for peace thus raised have of late given way to the 


haunting fear of calamity. The present reign of terror and international 
lawlessness began a few years ago.” 


It may be far-fetched to attach too much significance to the 
juxtaposition of the two ideas, to their correlation in a single 
paragraph, but the President’s reference to the Briand- 
Kellogg Peace Pact and to the international lawlessness now 
prevailing, whether deliberate or accidental, serves to draw 
attention to a possible connection between the two. The 
signatories of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy. War was outlawed in 
the sense that it became an indecent and dishonourable 
thing. In consequence, particular odium must fall upon any 
nation which dishonours its signature in this connection. 
The result, as we all know, is that first in Abyssinia and now 
in China military invasion has taken place without a formal 
declaration of war. Fantastic as it may seem the Chinese 
Ambassador still remains in Tokyo. 

In England we believe that the sanctity of treaties must 
remain the basis of international relationship. In the light of 
the international anarchy and the contempt in which the 
pledged word is held in the world to-day, it may not be 
thought inopportune to reflect upon the possibility, nay 
probability, that in the not far distant future men and women 
the world over will regretfully demand the renunciation of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. It is significant that Article XV 
of the Covenant of the League itself admits of the possibility 
of war as an ultimate action, as the last resort whereby a 
nation can endeavour to redress a wrong. But in these times 
of post-Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact days the average person 
cannot gauge how far a Mediterranean situation, or the inter- 
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national situation generally, can deteriorate before an un- 
declared war is upon him. This feeling may go a long way 
to explain the prevailing nervousness and the catastrophic 
falls on the stock exchanges of the world. Formerly before 
the peace pact was signed, everyone was aware of the pro- 
cedure which governed each successive stage of diplomatic 
tension, from the first signs of strain to the notes of protest 
and the rupture of diplomatic relations. Thus until the 
final moment when the formal declaration of war demolished 
the last hope of peace each successive stage provided an 
opportunity of mediation, of appeasement and of settlement. 
People knew where they were. 

If the present state of international lawlessness con- 
tinues the question whether a return to the state of 
affairs existing before the signing of the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace Pact might not prove preferable to mankind must 
arise. Some may believe that retrogression is here suggested 
and should therefore be withstood at all costs, but if these 
conditions of international lawlessness continue, what is the 
alternative to a continuation of a state of affairs which men 
and women the world over who attach significance to the 
pledged word find insupportable, insufferable and intolerable ? 
Certainly the President of the United States in his Chicago 
speech said :— 


“It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world 
lawlessness is spreading.” 


In any event if it is admitted that the present state of affairs 
represents a deterioration of manners amongst the nations 
then a constructive plea for a return to formalities cannot be 
regarded as anything but an appeal to a return to a civilising 
influence. It may be recalled that Frederick II on Septem- 
ber 18, 1756, invaded Saxony and captured Dresden without 
a formal declaration of war and without even notifying his 
ally, France. In other words, the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact 
appears to have fastened upon the whole world the classic 
Prussian example of invasion without the formal declaration 
of war. In short the Peace Pact has in practice proved to be 
the exact opposite of that which was intended, signed though 
it was by men prompted by the highest ideals. 

It is a curious fact that some Socialist Members of Parlia- 
ment attached profound importance to the decision of the 
United States to participate in the conference of the signatories 
of the Nine-Power Treaty at Brussels because unless the 
United States were prepared to forswear themselves, which 
in this connection is unthinkable, they had no alternative 
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but to participate. Even more extraordinary was Mr. Noel 
Baker’s flight of fancy, when he inferred from President 
Roosevelt’s Chicago speech that— 


“We are now entitled to count in 130,000,000 Americans, who are 
in favour of upholding the sanctity of international law, and who would 
give us all the practical co-operation that we should require”; and 

“Tt is plain that he is ready for concrete collective action.” 


Needless to say Mr. Noel Baker was wholly inaccurate and 
we are not entitled to infer any such thing. On the contrary 
the President made an unequivocal declaration during the 
course of that very speech when he said :— 


“The United States are determined to keep out of war.” 


‘The limit of American collaboration is therefore clearly set 
out, and it should be borne in mind that a Power which in 
categorical language limits its co-operation to mediation is 
not a Power with which to go on safari in leopard-infested 
country, for it has proclaimed in advance that should an 
emergency arise, calling for action, it cannot be depended 
‘upon for that military support which it is at pains to abjure. 
Those who, like Mr. Noel Baker, attempt to read more 
into the President’s speech than he clearly intended are 
therefore guilty of error. President Roosevelt’s speech 
serves as a contribution in that it clarifies the extent and 
limitation of American co-operation, and from that point 
‘of view it is to be welcomed. In the light of the political 
instability which characterises the world at the present time 
close co-operation between ourselves and the United States, 
in so far as this is practicable, is clearly desirable, provided 
always that any agreement reached between the two countries 
is upon the right lines and not upon the wrong lines, because 
an agreement upon the wrong lines might well prove as great 
a curse as we hope it will prove a blessing. I believe that 
the right lines are those which were indicated by Mr. Amery, 
in the House of Commons on June 9 when he analysed the 
nature of the trade between ourselves and the United States 
and repudiated the belief that an essential disharmony 
exists between the policy of trade negotiations with the 
outside world and the policy of developing to the fullest that 
Imperial Preference to which we attach an importance which 
far transcends its importance as a trading issue. The Prime 
Minister may be trusted to guard against the danger, of 
which others may not be so sensitive, of concluding an agree- 
ment which will prevent the development of English agricul- 
ture and stultify the effective working and the future 
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development of Imperial Preference of which the Ottawa 
agreements represent the first step only. 


Meanwhile a real contribution to the cause of inter- 
national amity without which peace cannot be maintained 
in the long run would be made if greater restraint were 
shown by all who address themselves to international 
questions. Bigotry and prejudice are of no assistance. I 
wholly dissent from those who think it profitable to use 
offensive epithets whenever certain of the European dictators 
are mentioned. Would it not show a greater sense of states- 
manship to realise that every Government and every country 
has something to contribute to the European concert, that 
the cacophony of sound, the clash of interests, of human 
hopes, aspirations and endeavours, are more likely to provide 
a harmonious symphony if at the outset our angle of approach 
is an appreciation of that which each can contribute? It 
should not be forgotten that, as Mr. Charles Emmott has 
pointed out, democracy has never functioned in any Latin 
country—the word Latin is emphasised—except inefficiently, 
and even then with a good deal of corruption. If therefore to 
take a single example, the Italians, as a sovereign people, 
prefer an authoritarian régime to our own form of government 
—government by discussion—than that is their affair and 
not ours. In any event differences in internal administration 
should never be allowed to prejudice the relationship between 
Italy and ourselves. If any problem, whatever its nature, 
affecting both remains to be solved, then this should be 
considered and determined by its merits and its solution 
should in no way be endangered by such differences as 
may exist in the structure of the body politic in each 
country. It should be added however that the offensive 
language, frequently employed by Socialists and Liberals 
on the floor of the House of Commons whenever Herr 
Hitler or Signor Mussolini are mentioned, would, if it 
did not injure the cause of international amity, afford 
amusement to Conservatives, because after all Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussolini almost alone amongst Continental 
Governments have put state socialism into practice with all 
that regimentation of and interference with the civil popula- 
tion which is not only anathema to Conservatives but is the 
very marrow of Socialist doctrine. A single reference is 
required to substantiate this assertion. Italian companies 
whose capital exceeds 10 million lire (approximately £100,000) 
and whose shares are listed on the Stock Exchange are to 
be permitted to pay half of the new 10 per cent. capital levy 
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in their own shares, thus making the State a shareholder in 
innumerable companies covering a great variety of private 
enterprise. The effect of this decree is the creation of State 
Socialism, while on the other hand the outstanding feature 
of news from Germany has been the tightening strangle- 
hold of the State coupled with increasing interference in 
German industry. 

Infinitely preferable is, therefore, the attitude of the 
Prime Minister and the decision of the Imperial Conference 
that we should incur no enmities abroad on ideological 
grounds. It is to be regretted that the Liberal and Socialist 
Parliamentary parties would appear to be incapable of that 
restraint which should govern the conduct of those who speak 
on foreign affairs. Portugal, for example, has been fiercely 
criticised by Socialists in Parliament because it is alleged 
that that country has lent aid to Nationalist Spain. It may 
be noted that no acceptable evidence has been produced to 
substantiate this charge but, even if true some understanding 
might well have been shown by these gentlemen when proper 
regard is paid to the circumstances. If your neighbour’s 
house catches fire, you are likely to assist him in 
extinguishing the blaze. Your motive in so doing may not 
be wholly altruistic but it is nevertheless entirely prudent. 

In conclusion it may well be urged that the endeavour 
of the British Government on behalf of greater sympathy, 
understanding, and therefore toleration in the world should 
proceed undismayed on behalf of the cause of international 
amity. I believe we can co-operate most successfully 
with those who cherish the same convictions that we our- 
selves hold dear, and those are in the main to be found 
within the British Empire, in France, in Scandinavia, and 
in those few other countries where men can still speak what 
they believe without suffering for so doing. 


House of Commons, PaTRICK DONNER. 
S.W.1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE FUTURE OF SPAIN 


THERE is an unfortunate tendency among English people, 
where foreign affairs are concerned, neither to look ahead 
nor to look back, but rather to dismiss events abroad alto- 
gether from their minds the moment a situation has ceased 
to be critical or exciting. The case of Spain is an excellent 
example of this national failing. From the moment the 
Republic was established in 1931 it was clear that the out- 
break of civil war could hardly be avoided, yet the proba- 
bility was ignored in this country, in both official and 
unofficial circles, and when the clash came we were quite 
unprepared for what has ensued. To-day, when the ultimate 
victory of General Franco seems assured, there is an incline. 
tion to dismiss the Spanish civil war as a thing of the past, 
and to regard the Peninsula as a part of Europe in which 
Great Britain can now safely cease to interest herself. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than such an attitude. 

Spain has for so long been the happy hunting-ground of 
Bolshevist agitators that there is no reason to suppose they 
will cease their activities the moment the last shot has been 
fired in the field. They were at work long before the 
monarchy fell, and they will remain at work long after it has 
been restored, for its restoration appears to be General 
Franco’s intention. Bolshevism breeds Fascism, and as the 
Communists carry on their agitation great pressure, both 
from within and without, will be put upon the rulers of the 
new Spain to create a purely Fascist State as the best guar- 
antee against revolution. Mr. Eden very properly said not 
long ago in the House of Commons that the domestic policy 
of a foreign Power is no concern of ours, it is by its foreign 
policy that we judge it. The difficulty is that in these days 
of an ideological interpretation of the international situation 
the distinction between domestic and foreign politics is so 
often one without a difference, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance to Great Britain that Spain should not be added to the 
list of countries where such a state of affairs prevails. 

The main British interest so far as Spain is concerned is 
that she should be prosperous and independent. The absurd 
story which is going round the Continent to the effect that 
Great Britain desires a Spain weak and disturbed is not worth 
a moment’s credence, and it is merely anti-British propaganda. 
If any responsible Englishman ever held such a view, the 
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experience of the past eighteen months should have cured 
him. Apart from other considerations, the chief concern of 
Great Britain is peace, and that cause is assuredly not served 
by poverty and chaos in any part of the world. The myth 
that the British Government is ceaselessly making trouble in 
order to weaken her neighbours is at least as old as Pitt, and 
it dies hard, but neither its age nor its resilience entitle it 
to respect. 


Spain is a country with which we have done much business 
in the past, and with which we hope to do more in the future. 
Her products are in many cases the same as those of Italy, 
and in view of the uncertain attitude of the latter towards 
Great Britain, it is as well to have an alternative source for 
the supply of those commodities which come from there. 
Incidentally, the fact that Spain and Italy are commercial 
rivals may not be without its effect upon their political 
relations in the future. Then, again, in these days of re- 
armament the mineral resources of Spain are of the utmost 
importance, and they will assuredly not be available if 
there is to be continued disorder. Prior to the civil war 
the United Kingdom was the best customer of Spain, while 
the latter bought more from us than from any other foreign 
country except the United States. A prosperous Spain is 
clearly of the greatest concern to a nation of shopkeepers, 
not least because it is the only satisfactory method of 
counteracting Bolshevist propaganda. 


There would hardly appear any need to stress the necessity 
of a really independent Spain. A glance at the map will 
suffice to show that if a hostile Power was in possession of 
the Spanish ports it would be in a position to threaten not 
only the route to the East through the Mediterranean, but 
that round the Cape of Good Hope as well. Gibraltar is 
practically defenceless against attack from the air, but it 
would only be exposed to this danger in any marked degree 
if the enemy were France or Spain: the former contingency 
is happily out of the question, and it is the business of British 
diplomacy to see that the latter does not arise. We want a 
Spain stronger and more prosperous than she has been for 
many a long year, but we also want one that can stand on 
her own feet amid the conflict of political creeds which is 
now dividing Europe. Fortunately there are factors in the 
present situation which, if encouraged, may bring about just 
the state of affairs that will best suit British interests. 


Ever since Spain herself ceased to be the paramount 
Power in Europe there have always been two schools of 
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thought in the country where foreign affairs were concerned : 
the one held that safety lay in an understanding with Great 
Britain, while the other looked to Central Europe for support. 
It would be idle to deny that many of those who support 
General Franco were in the past hostile to England. The 
Carlists as a whole were pro-German, the clericals disliked 
us as heretics, and the Fascists have from the beginning 
derived their inspiration from Italy. These are ominous 
facts, but a great deal of water, and no little blood, has 
flowed under the bridges of late. The Spanish Nationalists 
of all shades of opinion are weary and somewhat con- 
temptuous of their foreign allies; the Church is beginning 
to ask itself if it really desires a State on the German model ; 
and there is a general revulsion of feeling in favour of the one 
country, namely, Great Britain, which has not sought to 
profit by the difficulties of Spain. Above all, when General 
Franco is finally victorious, money will be required for 
the reconstruction of his country, and in the world of to-day 
that can only come in any quantity from London or New 
York. In effect, a situation is developing which it behoves 
us to watch very carefully, for it is capable of being turned to 
extremely good account. 


By nature the Spanish Nationalist, that is to say the ruler 
of the Spain of to-morrow, is neither a Fascist nor a Nazi, 
but a traditionalist. For centuries he has seen his country 
a prey to doctrinaires of various schools of thought, and he 
has witnessed its progressive ruin by the importation of forms 
of government which were alien to the Spanish genius; in 
consequence, he is in no mood to repeat the experiment, even 
though the new ideologies bear the trade-mark of Rome or 
Berlin. General Franco’s followers have absorbed the teach- 
ing of the late Ramiro de Maeztu, and they want to rebuild 
on the foundations of the past greatness of Spain. There is 
nothing in this that need alarm English susceptibilities, for 
it will mean that Spain will become less, not more, subject 
to foreign influences. Nor is this all, for if she develops 
along her traditional lines there will, in a Europe so largely 
divided between Red and Black, be much in common between 
her and ourselves. Indeed, in that event Great Britain and 
Spain will be among the few Powers which still recall Burke’s 
maxim that “ people will not look forward to posterity who 
never look backward to their ancestors.” 


The friendship and support of Great Britain may well be 


the deciding factor in the new Spain. General Franco will 
be faced, on the morrow of his victory, by some very big 
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problems, and the future of his country will depend upon the 
way in which he handles them. By no means the least of 
these problems will be what to do with his soldiers. Men 
who have risen to the command of brigades and divisions will 
have no desire to return to the driving of mules or to the 
serving of drinks. Yet the maintenance of an enormous 
army, merely to give them congenial employment, is out of 
the question. One can imagine the type of advice which 
General Franco will receive on this point from elsewhere, but 
Spain is not Italy or Germany, and the national individualism 
will not tolerate even the appearance of military rule for any 
prolonged period, as that mildest of dictators, General Primo 
de Rivera, found to his cost. Nevertheless, if this victory 
is to prove one for the nation, and not merely for a particular 
party, the counsels of the extremists will have to be modified, 
and it is here that England can exercise a restraining influence 
which may well prove invaluable. The treatment of national 
minorities is another difficulty that lies before the victors, 
and it is not a problem which Spaniards in the past have 
found easy to solve. Here again, is it too much to hope that 
the friendly offices of Great Britain, with all her experience of 
handling these questions, may prove of value ? 


The events of the past eighteen months have shown how 
serious a threat to the British Empire would be an unfriendly 
Spain. Such being the case, surely it is worth taking a little 
trouble to ensure that she is friendly. It is true that officially 
Great Britain may have at times appeared to be cold where 
the Nationalists were concerned, but that was to no small 
degree due to their failure to state their case properly to the 
British public. Governments are dependent upon public 
opinion, and if the latter remains unenlightened by those to 
whose interest it is to enlighten it, then the former must of 
necessity walk with care. Moreover, the Anglophobe section 
of the Nationalists has also been allowed to get out of hand 
on occasions, notably at the time of the Coronation, and this 
has tended further to estrange Whitehall, as well as the 
ordinary citizen, from Salamanca. However, now is the 
time for both sides to let bygones be bygones, for we need one 
another. 


At this point it may be well to deal with the criticism, 
which has been made to the present writer by many a good 
Conservative on innumerable occasions during the past 
twelve months, that if the British Government had sup- 
ported General Franco from the beginning it would have 
ranged itself with Italy and Germany, in which case there 
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would have been no danger of the Spanish conflict developing 
into a general war. Such reasoning ignores the bases of our 
foreign policy down the ages, as well as the present inter- 
national situation. No doubt it would have shortened the 
war in 1914 if we had remained neutral, but it would have 
been at the price of our certain—and deserved—destruction 
a few years later. Once the Rome-Berlin axis had begun to 
revolve, it became more important than ever that Great 
Britain and France should not allow themselves to become 
separated, and however much one may sympathise with the 
Nationalist cause in Spain it was not worth the isolation of 
England in the world. That the Foreign Office has made 
mistakes in its handling of the Spanish problem none save 
the blindest of partisans would venture to deny, but its 
critics often forget that Spain is only one of the many diffi- 
culties which confront Great Britain at the present time, 
and it must be viewed in its proper perspective. 


What must clearly be done is to ensure that the new 
Spain is a source of strength, rather than of weakness, to this 
country. This can best be effected by giving the Spaniards 
practical proof of the fact that their security will be better 
guaranteed by loyal co-operation with us than by adven- 
turous philanderings elsewhere. Spain has land frontiers 
with two Powers alone, Portugal and France, with both of 
which we are on the best of terms. So far as the former is 
concerned, the morrow of General Franco’s victory will be 
an admirable moment for British good offices to be used 
finally to bury the hatchet between Madrid and Lisbon. 
The integrity of Portugal has been the concern of England for 
centuries, and it can best be secured by friendship with Spain, 
by whom alone it can be seriously threatened. Fortunately, 
the relations between General Franco and Senhor Salazar 
are already of the most cordial, so that the task of effecting a 
permanent understanding should not present any great 
difficulty. 

In respect of France the obstacles are more considerable, 
for the Nationalists will not readily forget the help given by 
the French Left to their opponents. Happily, the pendulum 
of public opinion in France is now swinging back to the 
Centre, and with this should come an improvement of relations 
with the Spanish Nationalists. What, however, is some- 
times forgotten is that concern over the course of events 
in the Peninsula is not limited to the Front Populaire: there 
may be differences as to the appropriate remedy, but every 
Frenchman from the Royalists to the Communists is deter- 
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mined that Spain shall not become the puppet of any third 
Power. It is, too, a vital British interest that in the event 
of war France should not have to concern herself with the 
Pyrenean frontier. We cannot afford to allow the Spanish 
civil war to undo the work of Louis XIV. In these circum- 
stances British diplomacy has the duty imposed upon it of 
seeing that the relations of France and Spain remain what 
they have been, save at rare intervals, since the Treaty of 
Utrecht. It will not be an easy task, but it must be under- 
taken. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that there is no 
call for pessimism where Anglo-Spanish relations are con- 
cerned. At the same time the Spaniards would be foolish 
to believe that this country can be bluffed or blackmailed. 
Those days are over when Joseph Chamberlain’s son is Prime 
Minister. We want their friendship, and we are prepared to 
meet them half-way; but we are not prepared to sacrifice 
one single British interest, direct or indirect, and, as their 
past history shows, we can be very dangerous enemies indeed. 
This may be plain speaking, but there can be no under- 
standing worth the name unless these facts are appreciated. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 


In former times the House of Commons used to resolve itself 
into a Committee to take into consideration the State of the 
Nation, when it wished to take a general view of affairs ; 
and in the Committee on the State of the Nation wide and 
valuable debates were often held. This procedure, has, 
unfortunately, fallen into desuetude, but the purpose that 
was served by it is to-day in part fulfilled by the debate that 
is held on the Gracious Speech which His Majesty the King 
addresses to Parliament at the beginning of each Session. 
The Speech is, in fact, the plan of legislation for the ensuing 
Session, and it reveals the mind of Ministers. And the debate 
upon it reveals the mind of Parliament. Let us see what is 
in both. 

First in importance, of course, comes defence. ‘“‘ With the 
full co-operation of My people,” says the Speech, “‘ the work 
of expanding and equipping My defence forces is now making 
rapid progress.” The general subject needs no comment, 
except, perhaps, that the sole anxiety of supporters of 
Government is that this progress shall be ever more and yet 
more rapid. We cannot forget the years that the locusts 
have eaten. Signor Mussolini (whose prognostications are 
apt to be justified by the event), once said, when speaking 
of peace and war, that the years between 1935 and 1940 
would be the critical years for Europe. It is the weakness 
of Britain that invites war: it is her strength that prevents it. 
The prospect of war will recede as Britain advances to the 
ordained level of her armed strength. 

But within the general one, a particular subject receives 
special mention in the Speech: protection against air raids. 
The famous saying that ‘the bomber will always get through’ 
is true as a statement of particular circumstances, not as a 
principle by which to determine the whole nature of a system 
of defence against attack from the air. If it is to be taken 
as a general principle, it must be accompanied by such 
qualifications as rob it of most of its value. In all this 
question of defence against air attack, it is not the truth, at 
least it is not the whole truth, that ‘the only defence is in 
offence.’ Of all the bills to be presented to Parliament in 
this Session, none is more necessary, and recognized by the 
people to be more necessary, than the one dealing with this 
subject, odious as that necessity is. 
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After defence, come industry and trade. The Leaders of 
the Socialist and the Liberal Opposition made much complaint 
that the Gracious Speech contained no reference to un- 
employment. But industry and trade are the cause, and the 
only cause, of employment, and they receive a whole separate 
paragraph. The discussion of industry is the discussion of 
employment, yet if Conservatives are not always repeating 
the actual word unemployment, they are accused of indifference 
to the thing itself! Thus are men deluded by words. 


The improvement in industry, in trade, and in employment, 
which has taken place under the National Government, 
indubitably continues. The Index of Production compiled 
by the Board of Trade has been rising steadily in recent 
years, and in the first six months of this year industrial 
production, as a whole, was nearly half as much again as in 
the corresponding period of 1931. On a comparison between 
the first nine months of the two years the production of pig 
iron increased 120 per cent., of crude steel 150 per cent., and 
the output of artificial silk and motor vehicles was more than 
doubled. The amount of merchant tonnage under con- 
struction in our shipyards at the end of September was 
184 per cent. more than at the same time in 1931, and the 
amount of British shipping laid up was 97 per cent. less. 
We have a great naval programme in hand—we are now 
building about 120 ships of war—but it is not rearmament 
that accounts for the most part of the activity of our shipyards, 
for we have 280 commercial ships constructing, some of them 
being of very great size ; and the actual tonnage of merchant 
shipping under construction is three times as great as the 
tonnage of ships of war. 


The most recent statistics of trade continue the tale of 
progress. After allowance has been made for the change in 
prices, the year 1936 showed an advance of 37 per cent. in the 
importation of raw materials upon the year 1931. The 
September quarter of 1937 showed an increase of 25 per cent. 
in the import of raw materials, upon the September quarter 
of 1935; and an increase of 31 per cent. in the import of 
manufactures. Many”(though not all) of these manufactures, 
however, compete with the products of our own factories, 
and their place ought to be taken by goods made in Britain 
by our own workmen. Our tariff is still in part inadequate. 
Our protective system does not protect. Of British exports, 
four-fifths consist in manufactures. In the September quarter 
of this year there was an increase of 14 per cent. in the export 
of manufactures, upon the same quarter of 1935; and there 
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was, on account of an improvement of the trade in coal, 
a respectable increase in the export of-raw materials. The 
whole sum of British exports in 1936 was greater by 22 per 
cent. than in 1931. 

In the first nine months of this year the bank clearings 
were 34 per cent. more than in the same period of 1931; and 
retail sales showed a great increase in value. 

In September of this year there were 2,217,000 more men 
and women in employment than there were in the same 
month of 1931, and 473,000 more in employment than in 
the same month of 1936. 

Real wages for men and women in full employment are 
now about 7 per cent. higher than they were in the autumn 
of 1929, or 94 per cent. higher than the average level of the 
period 1925 to 1929. 

Statistics are dry stuff, but it is well to put these things 
upon record, for they prove beyond dispute the domestic 
progress that has taken place in recent years. They reveal 
in a clear light the state of the nation. They give, in all 
conscience, no ground for complacency, but they justify 
confidence: confidence in Government, and confidence in 
the future. So deeply depressed is the Opposition by this 
picture of past progress that in their search for a plausible 
charge against Government they have had recourse to the 
argument that the future almost certainly holds the prospect 
of a recession in trade, and that Government are taking no 
measures to meet that recession when it happens. The gloomy 
vaticinations of economists are much relied on in support of 
this view. There can be no worse foundation for economic 
policy than the prognostications of economists. The best 
way to prevent depression of trade is to cease talking about 1t. 

Pages—nay, volumes—could be written on other subjects 
that find their place in the Speech from the Throne: agri- 
culture, of course, sea fisheries, coal, electricity, housing, 
health services, penal reform, films, and a host of other things. 
There is naturally reference to Spain and China: but foreign 
affairs should not engross attention which could with no less 
desert, and much more profit, be devoted to domestic and 
Imperial affairs. Preoccupation with Spain and China 
must not distract the attention of Parliament from the 
business of still further improving the state of the nation. 
The Speech from the Throne is a sure promise that Parliament 
will be fully occupied by this task in the coming year. 


CHARLES EMMOTT. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD AND STRUCTURE 


STRUCTURE is the embodiment of the ultimate organic law, 
the law of being, and under its operation and maintenance 
matter is indestructible—speaking generally—and the universe 
pursues its secure way in permanent equilibrium and serenity 
throughout the ages. 

How does this affect humanity or corporate human life 
and the social system ? Human society is similarly composed 
of parts or units. The world consists of nations, which consist 
of neighbourhoods, which consist of individuals. These units, 
like those of matter, are—or should be—subject to the 
structural law of place, function and behaviour: each does 
or should operate in its own place or radius of action and 
without encroaching on the sphere of its fellows or being 
encroached upon thereby. Thus society is subject to the 
structural law, and here this law becomes an “ ethical- 
economic law,” analagous with the “ great law ” of Scripture 
of “ love your neighbour as yourself” and “‘ do as you would 
be done by.” But this condition of structure is far from being 
observed by the human community of individuals and nations, 
and that, if we will but direct our intelligence upon it, is the 
cause of the grievous problems and troubles which afflict 
us to-day—a state of chaos instead of cosmos. 

Let us render this clear; Man lives inevitably in some 
locality or neighbourhood ; he lives inevitably by industry, 
the basis of livelihood; to follow out the natural law of 
structure his industry should be carried out in his neighbour- 
hood, his natural radius of action—such is the logical, natural 
and structural condition of life—the appropriate locality. 
But this is not the case in actuality, as regards the bulk 
of industry and the bulk of the localities. Industry is mainly 
centralised in certain manufacturing districts. The locality 
or neighbourhood does not provide for its own industries, 
does not make for itself the needful articles of life, but imports 
them from the centralised regions of production. And many 
nations import the great part of their manufactured goods. 

What is the result of this anti-structural industrial or 
economic system under which we live to-day ? The innumer- 
able smaller localities and places, villages, country towns 
and parishes throughout the kingdom and the world are 
deprived of the faculty of creative industry and wealth and 
occupation and culture which would be theirs otherwise. 
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They are more or less stagnant, the active elements, the 
young men and women of the neighbourhood leave to find 
occupation—if such is to be found—in the large towns and 
manufacturing districts, not only deserting their own home- 
lands, but swelling congestion in the already crowded centres, 
with their insoluble social problems, the despair of the reformer. 
And the “ derelict area’ emerges, as also the pressing pro- 
blems of shortage of agricultural labour. 


Here, then, is the social and economic problem brought 
down to its fundamental elements. We see that centralisa- 
tion, or at least over-centralisation, of industry is one of the 
chief causes of our troubles. This centralisation did not 
always exist. In the past creative or manufacturing indus- 
tries were widely distributed. A reference to the history of 
our country towns and districts shows that many industries 
were carried on locally, from the making of textiles onwards, 
affording means of occupation and wealth, but they succumbed 
to the Industrial Age, which caused industry to be centralised 
in the large towns and manufacturing districts; and the 
growth of competitive export trade tended to swamp the 
native arts and crafts of more primitive communities, such 
as India, China, South America and others, whilst the growth 
of the dominance of industry by finance added to this over- 
centralisation and impoverishment of the innumerable smaller 
seats of industry and community life. In olden times com- 
munities jealously guarded their own markets from the 
outside, by octrois and other forms of fiscal protection ; 
and this, though to-day it may seem to us a primitive custom, 
had its logic. Towns walled themselves in against outside 
merchants. Localities were largely self-supplying and self- 
supporting. The local market is the local birthright. 


Following this line of reasoning, we see how important 
in the social structure is the “ locality ”’ or ‘‘ neighbourhood.” 
Indeed, the small town, village and district is the vital unit 
of life, though we have not realised it so far—rather the 
reverse. It is the natural topographical entity, like the atom 
or molecule or cell of matter ; it is the natural crystallization 
of mankind or subdivision of man-earth. Even did the 
frontiers of nations vanish the locality remains. Here the 
individual lives in his natural radius of action; here is his 
permanent sphere of being and of industry. If the whole 
world fell into chaos or destruction it would begin to resolve 
itself again through the locality. The whole exists only by 
reason of the parts ; without the atoms there can be no mass. 
It is the element forming nations out of individuals. It is 
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the ultimate economic unit in the structural law of human 
society. 

Surely it is then clear that the locality or neighbourhood 
should now be recognised as the key to the position of affairs 
and treated socially and industrially in accordance with its 
logical position. To obtain economic equilibrium for the 
nation economic equilibrium for the neighbourhood must be 
established. The locality must be endowed with its proper 
complement of industry, varied industry and production 
such as will give its inhabitants a full life. This calls for the 
reasoned decentralisation of industry, as against its present 
over-centralisation in the crowded and more or less squalid 
manufacturing districts. It calls for the economic develop- 
ment of the locality to the utmost physically possible. 
Industry must be made the natural basis of life and livelihood 
instead of a more or less haphazard struggle, and the true, 
natural basis of industry is in the locality ; local industry 
production and consumption, local occupation, employment 
and residence, and with it local wealth and culture and social 
life. 

But how could this be done? Under such a structural 
reorganising policy the country or kingdom would be mapped 
out into appropriate districts or neighbourhoods, with as far 
as possible country towns or large villages as their heads or 
centres, and in these districts the widest possible range of 
industries would be set up; not great, extensive mills and 
factories for general manufacture, but small modern and 
model mills and work-centres in harmonious groups to supply 
the given locality or district, whose size would be determined 
by intelligent consideration and planning. Each area would 
have its own inviolable market—inviolable in the sense of 
not being open to indiscriminate competition from outside, 
and indeed the fact that each and every district would have 
its own market would automatically preclude such unwanted 
competition. 

Each such area would in fact be, as far as were physically 
or practically possible, self-supplying in the things of life and 
livelihood, making its own textiles, clothing, furniture, 
machinery, household goods and articles, and in fact every- 
thing feasible in the long list of requirements. Each area 
would have its own assigned lands, farms, woodlands, and 
so forth, and produce its own foodstuffs, cereals, meat, 
vegetables, dairy products, wool and timber, and so on, all 
as far as were practicable ; and, in fact, a very wide range of 
manufacture and commodities is possible for local production. 
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There are of course great national industries which are 
not capable of such decentralisation, such as coal and other 
mining, sea fishing and heavy engineering, shipbuilding, and 
so forth, and these would be stabilised and benefited by 
reason of the co-ordination of supply and demand which 
would result upon such co-ordination of supply and demand, 
production and consumption by the working of the principle 
and method of the ‘“‘ economic area”? or local self-supply. 

Each area would have its quota of production for the 
necessary purposes outside the area and local market, for the 
acquisition of products and raw materials it could not produce 
for itself and for national purposes, and of course there would 
be a sufficient elasticity in this respect, the main principle being 
to avoid indiscriminate commercialism and market capture. 

This principle of the “‘ economic area,” hitherto unrealised, 
is seen to be strictly logical and scientific, without any taint 
of “‘ Socialism ’—yet at the same time it imposes limits to 
“Capitalism,” as will be seen. It is, in reality, true 
Individualism. 

We have to-day an elaborate system of so-called town and 
country planning, amounting to a new art, and good is 
undoubtedly resulting therefrom, in the preservation of the 
amenities of town and countryside ; but it is also seen that 
there is something sadly lacking in its operations, and it is 
not able to preserve either town or country as had been hoped 
when, with many a blast of trumpets, the system was ordained 
and given almost tyrannical powers over the possessions and 
operations of the citizen. Town-planning and country- 
planning indeed may be said to be in a very experimental 
stage at present. 

The fact is, although unrealised, that town and country 
planning without what is here called industry-planning 
cannot accomplish more than a modicum of good for the com- 
munity ; it does not realise that the basis of life is in industry, 
and that life cannot be planned without taking this basis of 
livelihood into fullest account. To build houses far from the 
site of the daily work and transport millions of workers this 
way and that; to preserve great areas of the countryside 
without realizing that the farmer must have his local market, 
and to create huge Juggernaught motor roads for ceaseless 
and increasing traffic, indeed fostering traffic, is an error which 
the near future must reveal. The aim should be to reduce 
traffic—not to create limitless means of bringing people into 
cities, but to plan the method of keeping them out of cities, 
by establishing them in the smaller centres, under economic 
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methods of organising local production, occupation, consump- 
tion and wealth. As long, however, as community life 
depends on sheer commercialism so long will the true economic 
structure be ignored. 

It will be asked : What becomes of the present industrial 
areas whose manufacture is thus decentralised ? The reply 
is that they will be similarly reorganised as economic areas. 
Thus, Lancashire, at present monopolising cotton textiles, 
will find a better life under a natural range of industries. 
So with all “‘ manufacturing ”’ areas. 

Under the principle of the economic area we go far to 
solve the problems of production, consumption, distribution, 
transport, in the only logical and scientific manner possible ; 
we undoubtedly solve the problems of poverty and of unem- 
ployment, for these depend on the true or the false organisa- 
tion of industry and livelihood, and it is seen that industry, 
occupation and employment become the natural birthright 
of every citizen and within his reach. We solve, too, problems 
of “‘ wage-slavery,”’ industrial unrest and strikes and lock-outs 
—indeed, the whole problem of Labour and Capital, elimin- 
ating the present bitter struggle between them ; we solve the 
problem of the boom and the slump, of which to-day we live 
in constant fear, for industry becomes permanently stabilised, 
with reciprocal production and consumption; and at the 
same time prices are stabilised, for fluctuation of values need 
have no place under the system. 

Next, the problem of agriculture finds solution, because 
the farmer is provided with his assured local market, in 
which normally there would be neither glut nor scarcity. 
To secure equilibrium in agriculture, as in industry, agriculture 
and industry must be reciprocal and complementary to each 
other, and this can only be reached by adding the words 
“and in any given area,” namely, the “economic area.” 
The problem of Empire migration and settlement equally 
finds solution here, from Canada and Australia to India or 
Palestine, and is otherwise insoluble. The great problem of 
proper distribution of population everywhere awaits the 
application of the method and principle. 

As regards all these problems, it is seen that the solution 
lies in the introduction into the social and economic system 
of the so far missing and neglected or unknown factor of 
the spatial, structural principle, the element of “ place ”’ or 


area—the economic area. So far in history we have had the 
economics without the place principle; we have failed to 
realise that something was missing from our scheme of life, 
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namely, the vital unit of the “neighbourhood.” Industry 
could never bring plenitude and prosperity for a whole com- 
munity except with the “ territorial adjustment ”’ of industry, 
which is now envisaged by the economic area. Successful 
industry planning can only be conducted by having regard 
to the “ natural radius of action ” of the individual, namely, 
the neighbourhood. 

The industrial system to be carried on in the economic 
area thus provided will consist in “‘ sets ’ of industrial produc- 
tion, each trade, business, calling, being established and 
operating in “‘ calculated ratio ” with all other trades ; recip- 
rocal groups of producers—who are of course at the same time 
consumers ; and any number of such groups may be set up, 
according to the size of the locality, or groups of any size— 
it matters not so long as the proportion of trades to trades is 
observed ; for this is the factor that will eliminate unemploy- 
ment, over-production, under-consumption, and provide a 
permanent “economic place” for the individual and every 
individual. This inter-ratio of balanced industrial group- 
association absorbing all workers might be likened to ball- 
room square dancers, where, if you wish to dance you must 
form sets, and as many sets may be formed at the particular 
ballroom will hold. 

The new system—it is really as old as man himself—of 
the reciprocal or economic industrial area may be termed the 
“* Art of Neighbourhood,” and it is the veritable science of 
corporate life. Moreover, it leads at once to the fulfilment 
of ethical problems and mandates, for under its operations 
you can “ love your neighbour as yourself ” at last, a condition 
which has never yet been possible in corporate life because 
of the competitive struggle which the present system inevitably 
involves and the sufferings and injustices which it inevitably 
visits upon our fellows, those who are less fortunate or astute 
than ourselves. So far, to ‘love your neighbour ”’ has been 
mainly in the nature of pious make-believe or merely as a 
private act. 

And under this new industrial and economic system 
industry becomes ennobled; also a shortened day’s work 
and a short week will suffice to produce all that is necessary, 
and the use of machinery, instead of throwing men out of work, 
reduces their working hours. Life in fact may become some- 
thing of a half-holiday, with room for the things of the intellect 
and the spirit. 

Again, adopted by the nations generally, the system 
would tend to eliminate economic rivalry, which is the chief 
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cause of war ; and with all men established in their homelands 
in equilibrium who would go to war, and with what purpose ? 
Finally, the system will render money a servant instead of a 
master, because industry would control money instead of 
being controlled thereby, and automatically, without despoil- 
ing capital or nationalising banks ; and money would circulate 
through all pockets, as a result of the individual’s local 
standing and credit. It is in reality a new form of property— 
the individual’s natural and inalienable “‘ economic place ” 
in the “ economic neighbourhood.” 

It may be exclaimed by some, impatient of the alleged 
advantages here enumerated, that the thing is Utopian, 
impossible ; that nothing but magic could thus solve all our 
problems thus; but let us reflect that in reality all our 
economic problems (excepting natural disasters) have one 
common basis; and if we eliminate that basis we produce 
the cure—not like getting rabbits out of a hat, but by realising 
the eternal cosmical laws of structure and making use at 
last of the missing factor, the spatial factor of “‘ place” or 
neighbourhood. 

It is the view of many to-day that life in the future is to 
be a terribly complicated affair, with humanity under ceaseless 
strain, and controlling or being controlled by masses and 
networks of mechanical appliances and agencies, all under 
strenuous business competition, in which the weak must, 
commercially, go to the wall—but it is here submitted that 
this is an error, and that there will be a return to a simpler 
life, but with nature’s forces employed for our benefit, whence 
will arise a nobler society and a higher aim, a world pursuing 
its course in equilibrium and serenity in obedience with the 
cosmic law. 


C. R. Enock. 
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WHAT GERMANY IS REALLY LIKE 


SuncE a high British official has described National Socialism 
as a “fascinating experiment,” and a banking expert has 
written to Britain’s leading daily to say that the working 
classes in Germany are immensely prosperous because there 
are so many busy shoppers in the beautiful Konigsallee in 
Diisseldorf, the writer feels that it is time he should put pen 
to paper and give the results of a considerable amount of 
study, numerous recent visits to Germany, and a knowledge 
of the German language, in order to dispel the mists that 
appear to be gathering round the so-called “‘ Third Empire ” 
in the minds of many of his fellow-countrymen. 

He should perhaps say at once that personally he likes 
the Germans, and has always found them pleasant, friendly, 
and willing to oblige, save only when he was a prisoner in 
their hands during the late war; in fact, so sympathetic is 
he to the Teutonic peoples, that in his own family he is not 
infrequently called a pro-German, and even designated by 
less friendly terms, such as Hun, Boche, and Square-head, 
while on many occasions reference is made to his German 
grandmother, a Hanoverian of the period when that country 
was under the British Crown. He makes this statement 
to show that he has no anti-German bias. 

In order to appreciate the present situation in Germany, 
it is necessary for a moment to consider conditions in that 
country shortly after the Armistice. The German army had 
lost the war, and in the eyes of its own people, who are 
constitutionally unable to reverence anything save force or 
success, it was entirely discredited. The pre-war German 
army, however, contained many of the best brains in the 
nation, and the Great General Staff, although officially it had 
been dissolved, never really ceased to function. The army’s 
immediate problem at that date, in view of the democratisa- 
tion of Germany, was to discover a suitable political party 
in the new State to represent its interests, and ultimately again 
to re-convert Germany into its pre-war condition of the leading 
military state of Europe, a state in which the army was the 
be-all and end-all of everything in the country. After much 
anxious consideration, the German Workers’ National] Socialist 
Party was selected out of the mass of political parties, which 
then helped to confuse even further the already muddled 
minds of the troubled German voters. This party was 
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chosen in view of its comparatively rapid growth during the 
brief period of its existence under the leadership of a brilliant 
demagogue of the name of Adolf Hitler, a man who had had 
a moderately distinguished career during the war as a corporal 
in a Bavarian regiment, and who was only too willing to 
work heart and soul for his new masters. 


From that time to the present the union of these two 
forces in Germany has never been broken, although on certain 
occasions it has been seriously strained. The little group was 
ably managed by Hitler on the basis of the Fascist model, 
which was at that time proving so successful on the other side 
of the Alps, and financial assistance was obtained from 
German heavy industry, which was then encountering con- 
siderable difficulties with its labour, and was anxious to have 
the State placed on an authoritative basis. In these nego- 
tiations the name of the well-known iron-master, Thyssen, 
has often been mentioned. What the writer would stress, 
however, most particularly, is the dependence of the Party 
first on the army, and secondly on heavy industry. In spite 
of all that may be said and written, this dependence has 
never varied, most of those murdered on June 30, 1934— 
Rohm in particular—were “liquidated”? by the Leader 
because they had not been sufficiently perceptive of this fact. 
The “rebels” had believed themselves forceful enough to 
convert the Party’s junior partnership with the army in the 
dominance of the German State, into a senior partnership. 
This was a presumption which the army would never tolerate, 
and the ‘“ Leader”? was compelled to dispose of his unruly 
followers. 


It being understood that Germany is being ruled by a 
partnership of two forces, it is advisable to consider what are 
the spheres of action of these forces. Within itself, the army 
is, of course, entirely independent, and subject to no outside 
authority whatsoever. Furthermore, it concerns itself con- 
siderably with Foreign Affairs, the mismanagement of which 
may precipitate the future war at an unsuitable date, and 
also with economic and financial affairs which may interfere 
with its essential supplies. Otherwise the army leaves the 
government and co-ordination of the German people in the 
hands of its trusted partner. For this task the Party has 
organised the S.S., or protective squads, with its important 
appendage, the Secret Police, to deal with opposition to the 
Party in Germany itself; for that is the rub, there is very 
considerable and growing opposition, even if hidden, in the 
country itself. The opposition comes from all sides, from 
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the old conservatives, who despise the clumsy and brutal 
methods of the Party; from the churches, who have been 
outraged ; and from the working classes. 

The “Gestapo” are, however, an excellently organized 
force, which has been recently considerably increased, and 
they are well able to cope with their many enemies. All 
over Germany their dreaded sign of the forked lightning is 
well in evidence. The writer even saw one member of the 
8.8. wearing the design on his bathing-costume. If he reads 
the German mind correctly, many of his companions would 
have dearly liked to have taken him well out to sea and 
drowned him, had they dared. 

The general surveillance, which is undoubtedly exercised 
over all foreigners travelling in Germany, is carefully hidden, 
and when, for example, the writer happened to come upon a 
gentleman scrutinizing the labels on his luggage, and turned 
them over, he was greeted with a pleasant smile. The Secret 
Police have the strictest instructions to be most careful to 
be polite to foreigners. Those who may imagine, however, 
that the lot of the foreigner in the New Germany of ardent 
Nationalism is an unenviable one, would, however, be in error, 
as the following anecdote well bears out. A Nazi school- 
master enquired of one of his pupils what he would like to 
be when he grew up, anticipating no doubt, that the answer 
would be Storm-troop leader or holder of some such exalted 
post. The child, however, gave the pat reply, “‘ A foreigner, 
sir.” No better comment on conditions in the Third Empire 
could have been made. 

As one walks through the streets of the larger German 
towns and cities nowadays, there is much less outward 
evidence of the great change which took place in Germany’s 
destiny in January, 1933, than a year or two ago. The 
Brown Shirts of former years are now reduced to an odd 
S.A. man or two, and the Hitler greetings given and returned 
are few and far between. The plain truth is that save amongst 
the extreme youth of the country the popularity of the 
movement is fading. The Germans, in contrast to their 
English cousins, are a thoroughly unpolitical people, easily 
gulled by the promises of any tub-thumper, who may come 
along, but, on the other hand, they possess a sound sense of 
economic values. It was this sense which caused them to 
abandon the further prosecution of the Great War as hopeless, 
although their leaders urged its continuance upon them. 


In view of this particular German characteristic, it is 
highly important to examine as far as possible what is the 
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present economic situation of Germany as it affects the mass 
of the people. Undoubtedly the large centres of population— 
as, for example, Berlin—are already feeling the pinch very 
considerably. In Berlin butter and all fats are definitely 
rationed, and portions in the restaurants are miserably small. 
Is there anyone who has travelled to Germany in the past 
who does not recall the almost unnecessarily large portions of 
former days? The bread, too, is already much inferior, and 
is made up of as much as 40 per cent. potato flour. 


The new woollen fabrics are generally looked upon with 
the greatest disfavour. A German friend of the writer’s 
recently purchased an overcoat there of the new material ; 
after he had worn it on three occasions it began to show 
marked signs of wear, and he had to go back to his old one, 
made of real wool. Another German acquaintance purchased 
a new suit about a month ago, on the distinct understanding 
that it was made of “ pure wool,” but being a little doubtful 
as to its quality he showed it to an expert, who assured him 
it was made of the new material. After wearing the suit on 
a dozen occasions it began to get very shabby, and the 
actual fabric itself showed signs of disintegration. The 
Germans are well aware that they are likely to have a very 
unpleasant winter, and the grumblings against the dominant 
oligarchy are long and as loud as is considered reasonably 
safe. Whether they will reach the ears of the Great General 
Staff in sufficient volume to cause that body to consider a 
change in the personnel of government, involving possibly the 
liquidation of certain of the leaders, is doubtful. Some 
intelligent students of German affairs take the view that 
leading military circles in Germany would welcome an early 
outbreak of war, so that in the fires of battle the German 
army might purify itself from the dishonour of the defeat 
incurred in 1918, and that even should certain concessions, 
Colonial and otherwise, be offered to Germany, they would 
be rejected, but the majority do not concur in this opinion. 
They believe that concessions might well delay the outbreak 
for a decade. What if no concessions should be made ? 
“The German always works on a plan,” an intelligent Alsa- 
cian once remarked to the writer, “‘ and everything is arranged 
as long beforehand as possible.” It is unnecessary to say that 
this applies in especial degree to so important a thing in the 
Prussian’s scheme of things as the making of war. This is 
the origin of the Four Year Plan, and the writer believes that 
Germany will be made ready for war as far as possible in 
1940, and in that year Germany’s demands will be laid before 
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her opponents. Further, that if concessions of a very far- 
reaching nature are not made, hostilities will then begin. 
The entire economic body of Germany is being organised with 
this one end in view, but little note is being taken of the 
protests of Dr. Schacht and the saner economists. 

When the writer discusses the present conditions in Ger- 
many with acquaintances in that country he is repeatedly 
told: “‘ The people here are terribly poor, it was only in the 
desperation of poverty that they voted for National Socialism.” 
The writer believes this statement to be perfectly correct ; 
it is only by ceaseless patching and mending, carried out in 
the cleverest manner, and aided by a natural thrift that even 
their cousins, the Scots, might envy, that the Germans are 
able to hide the dire poverty in which they live. Let us take 
one or two typical incomes to see what they really have to 
live on. 

An assistant in a big Berlin store a few years ago in the 
more spacious days of the Republic was paid 150 marks a 
month (Germans always reckon their incomes on a monthly 
basis), whereas now she receives 80 marks a month, although 
prices have risen by at least 20 per cent., the quality and 
lasting capacity of the goods not being in any way taken 
into account. 

The case of a National Socialist official is perhaps even 
worse ; he only receives 15 marks a week unemployment 
relief, plus a small quantity of coal and potatoes from the 
Winter Relief Fund, on which he and his wife have to live as 
best they can. This unfortunate man, who is now over 
sixty years of age, is always neatly turned out, and no one 
who met him would ever believe the sad straits in which he 
exists. 

The writer recently heard of the case of a typist who had 
just obtained a post. She was paid 60 marks a month, less 
5 marks, or say 8 per cent., taxes, which were deducted 
before she was paid. This makes an interesting comparison 
with conditions in this country, where income tax only begins 
at £125 a year. 

The so-called “ideology,” or theories enunciated by the 
National Socialist Party, have led to much discussion in the 
English newspapers, and many learned professors have 
exhausted themselves trying to explain what the philosophy 
of National Socialism really means. Herr Hitler himself has 
stated that no one can understand these doctrines, they are 
something that is felt, not understood. This can well be 
believed. The Germans have always been rather woolly- 
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headed in their pursuit of various doctrines and philosophies, 
as is shown by the one-time popularity in Germany of such 
grotesque creatures as Nietzsche and Treitschke. In the 
agony of their suffering during the depth of the slump period 
they thought that it might be worth while to give Hitler’s 
theories a chance. Our savants should not, however, worry 
their heads in trying to plumb the depths of Hitlerian philo- 
sophy. The whole thing is nonsense, and known by the more 
intelligent Germans to be nonsense. It is merely something 
to keep the world talking until the German army is ready. 


It is told in Germany how Hitler once gave a dinner to 
some twenty-five of his closest collaborators. The worthy 
Adolf became imbued with the spirit of the evening, and 
candour fell upon him. “ Well, gentlemen,” he remarked, 
“after all, I have not done you too badly. A dozen years ago 
we were only a bunch of adventurers, and look where we are 
to-day.” 

In spite, however, of National Socialism’s brilliant suc- 
cesses in Germany, in certain matters it has gone too far and 
caused dissatisfaction. While the military re-occupation of 
the Rhineland was very well received, there has been no 
recent success in foreign politics, and the interference in the 
Spanish Civil War is heartily disliked, as Spain is generally 
thought to be outside Germany’s sphere of interest. The 
strong policy in church affairs has also done more harm than 
good to the Party’s popularity. This outwardly strange 
throw-back to barbarism was almost certainly undertaken by 
the Nazi authorities with a view to making the whole nation 
more savage in time of war, and more likely to rejoice in 
carnage, although those who fought against the Germans in 
the late war hardly found them lacking in ferocity. In face 
of the persecution undertaken against them, the Christian 
Churches of Germany still stand, and it may well be that it 
is on this rock that the National Socialism will founder. 


In view of the fact that the labour camps are continually 
held up by the National Socialist leaders, and also by some of 
our more gullible politicians, as an example of the New 
Germany’s peaceful labours, it is interesting to note that the 
actual spades used are of a very similar weight to the German 
service rifle. In view of the intensely militaristic character 
of the spiritual part of the training in these camps, this, 
combined with the long hours of drill with the spades, saves 
months of training in the Reichswehr when the youths are 
passed on to their military training proper. The “ spade, 


the weapon of peace,” amply bears out the principle enun- 
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ciated by the Leader, in “‘ Mein Kampf,” that “‘ the bigger the 
lie, the more people are likely to believe it.” 

The writer is credibly informed of another rather sinister 
activity of the German Labour Service. The camps for both 
boys and girls are placed near one another, and on the last 
evening of the period of service a big dance is given, at which 
only the young people themselves are present, and no super- 
vision of any sort is exercised. As might be expected, this 
results in a considerable increase in the population. Thus, 
one of National Socialism’s objects is fostered, but as to the 
young girls whose future is thus jeopardised at the outset of 
their careers nothing is said. 

One considerable satisfaction may, however, be gathered 
from the years of Nazi rule ; most of Hitler’s lieutenants being 
men of the most limited intelligence and fantastic theories, 
have got their offices into the most appalling muddle. Thus 
Darre is believed to be largely responsible for the present 
lamentable condition of German agriculture, while the 
Department of Education is in complete chaos; this latter 
condition may, however, have been brought about deliber- 
ately, as your true Nazi loathes the idea of creating trained, 
critical minds. 

One would have thought that in view of the fact that the 
Party has now been in power for over five years, and during 
that period the strongest measures have been taken against 
the Jews, who now have to carry on a segregated existence, 
completely cut off from the rest of the German people, this 
would have led to a certain reduction of the propaganda 
undertaken against them. A recent visit, however, to Nor- 
derney, the well-known bathing place on the North Sea, showed 
clearly that such was not the case. In all the most con- 
spicuous positions in the little town, copies of the Sturmer, the 
famous German anti-Jewish newspaper, were displayed in 
locked cases. 

An amusing Jewish story is going the rounds in Germany 
just now. Two Jewish acquaintances met in the street, the 
one poverty-stricken and down at heel, plainly a victim of the 
Nazi tyranny, the other fat, sleek and prosperous, showing a 
diamond tie-pin and various other signs of Hebraic riches. 
** Well,” called out the rich Jew, “ how are you, Isaac?” 
** Oh,” said Isaac, ‘‘ I am in great trouble. I have been dis- 
missed by this brutal Government. How are you so prosper- 
ous, Samuel?” ‘“‘ Oh, well,” said Samuel, “I have lost my 
job too, but nowadays I am a model on Streicher’s Sturmer!” 

But, it will be said, what does it all matter to us here in 
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Great Britain, even if the new Germany should drive out her 
Jews, and—this is getting a little nearer home—endeavour to 
stamp out Christianity, within her borders ? Surely many of 
the new leaders have expressed the most friendly feelings 
towards the British Empire. A Nazi official was recently 
speaking to a German friend of the writer’s, well known for 
his Anglophile sentiments. In the course of conversation, 
the National Socialist remarked, ‘It would be well, Herr 
Doktor, if you would appreciate that Britain is the real 
enemy.” In point of fact, the National Socialist leaders fully 
appreciate that the stubborn nature of the British resistance 
was the backbone of the Allied cause in the late war, and 
that it was through this, and this alone, that the Wilhelmic 
dream of world-empire was brought to nought. 

During the last two autumns the writer has visited two 

different bathing resorts in Germany, on the North Sea coast. 
Last year he was at Westerland in the Island of Sylt, and this 
year in Juist. At both places, without any undue effort at 
observation, enormous aerial activity was plainly evident: all 
day squadrons of aeroplanes were to be seen flying overhead, 
while at night the endless booming of coastal artillery engaged 
in practice disturbed sleep. German visitors who had come 
to the islands for a number of years complained bitterly of the 
new fortifications, which were getting in everyone’s way, and 
which were far larger than previous to the war. The island of 
Heligoland is now one mass of fortifications, and it is said that 
it will shortly be closed to all visitors, and the civil population 
removed. These intensive naval and aerial preparations 
could, of course, only be directed against this country, and 
against no one else. 
' A number of years ago now, in the spring of 1921, the 
writer was walking through the Tier Garden in Berlin, when 
he encountered an acquaintance of his, a recently retired 
German officer. This acquaintance was bubbling over with 
wrath at one of the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
had recently been made effective in Germany. 

“Ha!” he said, “‘ Germany will never tolerate this Treaty 
of Versailles. She will wait for fifty years, which is no long 
period in the life of a nation, and then she will strike and 
recover all she has lost.” 

Let us hope the German officer’s timing was correct, that 
Germany should have waited longer, and that Hitler in his 
reckless ignorance has shown his hand too soon, thus giving 
those on whom it is most likely to fall, time to make ready. 


VIGILANS. 


THE CULT OF THE DEFENSIVE 


Tue theory that modern arms confer special advantages to 
the defensive always crops up but has always involved those 
who have trusted to it in overwhelming national disaster. 
It began in the American Civil War, and Longstreet’s lame 
and half-hearted co-operation with Lee, under influence of 
this theory, cost the South the Battle of Gettysberg and their 
only chance of winning a really decisive victory. From 
America the cult spread to France. The French had, in the 
Chassepot rifle, a weapon greatly superior to the Prussian 
needle-gun and they had also, in the mitrailleuse, a primitive 
machine-gun. This led them to anticipate by a generation 
or so Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent discovery that “ earth 
stops bullets and bullets kill men.” In 1870 they saw their 
path to victory in “forcing the enemy to attack” but, 
unfortunately, these theories were knocked on the head by 
the magnificent handling of the Prussian artillery. The 
thing ended in Sedan, and, in the People’s War which ensued, 
whether the raw French conscript levies attacked or defended 
made no difference. Pitted against trained and well-led 
Germans, they were beaten just the same. 

The next place in which this theory was heard was South 
Africa. After our troops had been repulsed at the Modder 
River, Magersfontein, Colenso, and elsewhere, there spread 
a spirit of defeatism regarding the prospects of successful 
attacks against modern weapons. Lord Roberts vetoed 
Kitchener’s plans to renew the attack at Paardeberg, with 
the result that we lost more men by enteric than had the 
enemy positions been rushed; the advance to Pretoria 
was a matter of wide turning movements, manceuvring the 
enemy out of position after position. We got Pretoria but 
the enemy, instead of being grappled with and smashed in 
decisive fighting, was free to withdraw and with fighting 
spirit unimpaired, and the next step was the development of 
offensive tactics by the younger school of Boer leaders. After 
Boers, daringly led, had set the example of rushing our own 
positions, the theory of the “ superiority conferred by modern 
arms on the defence,”’ passed suddenly into disfavour. * 


* When Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein, a Boer newspaper, The 
Friend, was taken over and issued as a soldiers’ newspaper. This journal 
published articles on the Future of War, reflecting the ideas then popular. 
Mr. Churchill, who was in South Africa, may have read these articles. 
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The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 and the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-13 conveyed no lesson that attack in face of modern 
weapons was specially difficult or dangerous. On the con- 
trary, the Yalu, Liao-Yang, Mukden, Lule Burgos, 
Kumanovno, were a long list of attacks which ended in decisive 
and overwhelming victory. Nor, whilst the Great War was 
actually in progress, did one hear much as to this particular 
doctrine, the “superiority given by modern arms to the 
defence.”” There were complaints as to attacks which failed 
from lack of preparation, faulty reconnaissance, bad weather, 
poor staff work. But there was little suggestion that a 
properly mounted, well co-ordinated attack was foredoomed 
to failure. Maxse, in his invaluable report upon the storming 
of Thiépval, September 25, 1916, says the exact contrary :— 

. . . With sufficient time to prepare an assault upon a definite and 
limited objective, I believe that a well-trained division can capture 
almost any “ impregnable ” stronghold. 

This was in the very midst of the Somme offensive and, 
despite the fact that the tanks allotted to support the attack 
had subsided merely into the mud. 

Ewing closes his History of the Ninth Division, certainly 
one of the most masterly pieces of military writing to be 
found in the literature of any army, with a most prophetic 
passage :— 

As the war recedes into the past, and as the emotions roused by it 
subside, the tendency is to linger upon the splendid and spectacular 
advances of the latter part of 1918. ... After August, 1918, the 
Germans were men without hope, and to deduce our lessons of the war 
from the last four months of fighting would be the height of folly. . . . 
The wearing-out battles, which the foe was encountered at the zenith 
of his strength, with all their disappointments and mistakes, alone made 
possible the gigantic advances at the end. 

Here, again, there is no suggestion that modern arms made 
attack a hopeless enterprise, or that our Somme and 
Paschendaele offensives were “ frightful follies.” Yet the 
author is himself a thoughtful and experienced soldier, writing 
with war-impressions fresh in mind. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the cult of the 
defensive Uber Alles, as preached to our Press and public 
to-day, is a post-War product and not a War-product, and 
that among its most ardent votaries are seldom or never 
to be found men with much practical experience of command 
in the field. As war-impressions die down there is an 
inevitable tendency for an army to become academic instead 
of practical in its outlook. Peace-training for war has no 
lethal bullets or shells; manoeuvres are held on too small 
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a scale and under conditions too artificial for it to be possible 
to deduce “‘lessons,”’ although they afford valuable food for 
surmise. Thus, there is a tendency for military thought to 
become dominated by a type of writer whom I should per- 
sonally describe as a “learned doctor of war,” i.e., a man 
who lives in a world of books, theories and illusions and who 
will not take the trouble to measure his theories by the hard 
facts of everyday life. This is a type of writer who shows 
a marked disposition to “‘ go up in the air” over some attrac- 
tive theory, and who proceeds subconsciously to twist and 
distort facts to “ prove” this theory. All armies suffer from 
this type of writer to a greater or lesser extent, and the only 
real corrective is to have a C.I.G.8. with enough practical 
experience in the field to be able to discern where, in military 
theory, truth ends and error begins and a strong-enough 
personality to impose his own views upon the Army. But 
in the case of the British Army, where the public, in time of 
peace, takes little interest in military problems, the “ learned 
doctor ’’ mentality can be a particularly dangerous evil, for 
even when the soldiers know the doctrines to be worthless 
there is always the danger that a well-meant but utterly 
misleading clamour in the Press may lead to things being 
done which are not only unwise but actually harmful, and 
to the neglect of other measures which are urgently needed. 


The wide publicity given to cult of the defensive Uber 
Alles is an instance of the power of the “‘ learned doctor ” 
mentality to assert a sort of stranglehold over military thought. 
The evidence in favour of this doctrine is mainly a matter of 
special pleading and distortion. First of all, attention is 
riveted only to the West Front, and to particular phases of 
the West Front. The successful German attacks at Tannen- 
berg and the Masurian Lakes, their break-through at Gorlice, 
Mackensen’s really brilliant campaign against Serbia and 
Falkenhayn’s successful campaign in Rumania are com- 
pletely ignored. Yet they were all achieved in face of modern 
weapons and, in the case of Serbia, over very difficult country. 


In dealing with the West Front, much is made of Joffre’s 
failure in his Alsace offensive, but the slight fact that he was 
attacking an army larger than his own, and that this was due 
to faulty intelligence, is completely lost to mind. And 
surely it is surprising that so much should be said of Joffre’s 
failure in this connection as proving the “ superiority given 
by modern arms to the defence ” and so little about his success- 
ful counter-stroke on the Marne, which suggests the exact 
contrary. The collapse of Belgian fortresses to improved 
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means of attack ; the species of panic to which this gave rise 
in the French Army, leading to the hasty abandonment of 
their carefully fortified frontier, are most unscientifically 
slurred over. 

But the stock-in-trade of all these arguments is, of course, 
the failure of the French Spring offensives of 1915, and our 
own Somme and Paschendaele offensives. Here the points 
are made, however, very superficially, with little apparent 
knowledge of the actual conditions of the fighting. 

When, in 1915, we and our allies confronted the problem 
of trench warfare there developed a long-drawn-out duel 
between forces of attack and defence analogous to the long- 
drawn out duel between gun and armour at sea. 

Now consider the actual course of evolution on the West 
Front. The trench system was a species of earth-armour. 
The first demand was for bigger guns, and more of them, 
to smash this armour. By the time these were available, 
however, the enemy had countered by deep dug-outs—the 
Somme. We improved our means of co-ordinating artillery 
fire with infantry attack. Deep dug-outs became death-traps 
for the Germans—the Somme, middle phase. The enemy 
retorted by organizing defence by shell-holes—the Somme, 
later phases—and “ pill-boxes *—Paschendaele. We coun- 
tered again by introducing “ calibration” and “‘ predicted ” 
firing plus improved forms of tank—-Cambrai. The Germans 
replied by their own offensive (“‘ predicted” firing plus 
“ infiltration’) but, fortunately for us, they were at the 
end of their tether socially and economically and could not 
press their gains home. We, and the French, had still got 
reserves. Help came from America. First we stabilized our 
lines, then we counter-attacked (“‘ predicted ”’ firing plus 
“infiltration” plus tanks) At this point the enemy 
resistance collapsed. 

Now, if there is one thing clear from this review of the 
actual course of events, it is that to talk of any “ scientific” 
lesson “ proving” any superiority given by modern arms 
to the defence is the most arrant rubbish. There was a 
perpetual flow and eddy between them. Moreover, for 
improved methods or weapons of attack to gain really 
decisive results, they had to be supported by general social 
and economic factors outside the weapons or methods them- 
selves. Thus, although the Germans in their 1918 offensives 
gained great successes, the Allies had still got enough in the 
way of reserves of men, material and fighting spirit to check 
the enemy advance and produce a “counter.” But when, 
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in turn, the Allies made their attack the Germans collapsed 
because the organism behind them no longer possessed the 
strength or elasticity to produce the new methods necessary 
to counter the new means of attack. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that trench-warfare 
and machine-gun defence, which were new in 1915-1918, are 
no longer new to-day :— 

It is one thing to bring a new weapon as a surprise into the field during 


the course of a war ; it is quite another to bring that weapon into use, when 
its existence is known, and its methods and effects have been studied. * 


The popular idea that modern weapons have favoured 
the defence is almost ludicrously opposed to the real facts. 
Fundamentally, trench and machine-guns tactics are exactly 
the same to-day as they were in 1918. We have got more 
machine-guns and they fire faster ; motorized machine-guns 
can be brought from place to place in a shorter time, machine- 
tools can enable entrenchments to be thrown up more rapidly. 
But motorization cuts both ways and favours the attack as 
well as the defence ; the same applies to the use of machine- 
tools, positions once taken can be rapidly consolidated. From 
the purely tactical standpoint, the problem to be solved in 
knocking out the machine-gun is exactly the same as in 
1918: if we solved it successfully in 1918 who can believe 
that there is likely to be any overwhelming difficulty in 
solving it to-day ? Particularly when one reflects upon all 
the tremendous advances which have been made in the 
development of predicted firing, aeroplane reconnaissance 
and photography, and gun-power, whereas the machine-gun, 
in comparison with the gun, has remained stationary. 

I should not have devoted so much space to the discussion 
of an academic doctrine if it were not that the military situa- 
tion of this Empire is growing increasingly precarious and 
that this particular doctrine of the increased power conferred 
by modern weapons on the defence is the sort of soothing 
syrup eagerly seized upon by politicians for the purpose of 
lulling their own consciences and affording them a welcome 
excuse for refusing to take measures of preparation urgently 
necessary but likely to be unpopular. 

Consider the military situation as it exists to-day. If 
war comes, France stands exposed to attack from not less 
than 120 German divisions in the north. As against these 
numbers, she cannot mobilize more than 55 divisions, to 
which can be added at most 5 British, 7.e., 60 allied divisions 


* Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. Foreword to The ‘‘ Mechaniza- 
tion” of War. 
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pitted against 120 German. But this disparity in numbers 
by no means fully illuminates the whole extent of the danger. 
By reason of the greater powers for preparation possessed by 
its Government, Germany is far better organized for industrial 
mobilization than Britain and France. It is not only more 
advanced in their standards of peace-time preparation, but 
possessed of far greater powers of expansion in time of war. 
With the result that in the first six months of the war 
Germany will show an increasing superiority over Britain and 
France, and this will be felt in every sphere of military activity, 
in aircraft, guns, tanks, explosives. After this first six 
months the enemy activity will have reached its peak and 
begin to decline. Then, if we have not been knocked out 
in the meantime, our own superiority in latent resources will 
begin to tell. But can we hold off the attack until then ? 
That’s the rub. And where does Italy stand ? 


The attack when it comes will be made with the force 
and fury of a 1918 Ludendorff, but with a relative superiority 
far greater than was enjoyed by Ludendorff, and under 
strategic conditions far more favourable. 


As a mere humble unscientific seeker after military know- 
ledge, I should be interested to know what our “ scientific ”’ 
thinkers on war propose actually to do if the situation 
develops on these lines? Is it to be a matter of raising an 
army after France has been already smashed ? Where will 
be our chance of doing this successfully with Paris and the 
Channel Ports in German hands, ourselves without a friend 
in Europe and exposed to air and submarine attack upon an 
ever-increasing scale? And if, by some miracle, we raise 
this army, where is the theatre of war in which it is to be 
used ? Is it to be a matter of air-bombing? ‘“ Paralysing 
the enemy’s nervous system”? Apart from the fact that 
this is a system of war to which we are infinitely more exposed 
ourselves than are Germany and Italy, the results of air- 
bombing, alike in Spain and China, are the very reverse of 
encouraging. Japanese air raids on Nanking, Canton and 
other cities have raised a shriek of execration but have failed 
very conspicuously to achieve results of genuine military 
importance. According to the predictions of “ scientific ” 
thinkers the result of these raids should have been to reduce 
the Chinese to panic and demoralization. What has happened 
has been the very reverse ; the Chinese, and all accounts are 
agreed as to this, have fought more stoutly after these raids 
than they did before. The rearward services of the Chinese 
armies which, once more according to the predictions of 
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“ scientific’ thinkers, should have been reduced to a hopeless 
state of collapse, owing to bombing attacks on roads and 
railways, have most unscientifically displayed no signs of any 
particular confusion caused by such attacks. Yet the 
Japanese are possessed of a far greater superiority over the 
Chinese in the matter of air-warfare than would be possessed 
by Britain and France over Germany. 

If one studies the writings of our “ scientific’ critics, 
one discovers that they have nothing in the way of a well- 
thought-out, practical, constructive, military policy to offer ; 
nothing but a particular theory, the “ superiority conferred 
by modern weapons on the defence,” and if this particular 
theory happens to be wrong then we’re all in the soup—the 
days of the British Empire are numbered. 

What sane, sensible Englishman can think of entrusting 
the entire future of this Empire to the theories of the type 
of military reasoner who knows everything about war except 
that wars are won by battles, and battles by fighting, and whose 
predictions are invariably falsified by the event ? 

The British Empire has never confronted a military 
situation more grimly menacing than at present. It is a 
situation which can be solved not by theories and declamations 
but by effort and sacrifice. The introduction of conscription 
may not suffice to make a coming war “short, sharp and 
decisive.” But it will suffice to ward off an overwhelming 
military disaster and the longer we delay the application of 
this remedy the more difficult it will be to apply it in time, the 
greater the prospects of irretrievable defeat. If we are to 
master our problem instead of suffering our problem to master 
us, we must make a break-away from this “ learned doctor ” 
mentality. What passes for “ scientific’ military criticism 
is as useful to the soldier as those chivalric romances which 
addled the pate of Don Quixote, and its effect upon any 
Government fool enough to take its authors as seriously as 
they take themselves will be no less disastrous. 


‘ 


VicTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


R-IMP:-HU-BO-REG: 


It was a silver coin about the size and weight of an English 
crown piece, and as I turned it over in my palm I knew that 
I held a remarkable link with the past. On the obverse were 
the head and shoulders of a determined-looking woman with 
a very low-necked dress and a massive bust; on the reverse 
was the double eagle of Austria, with the arms of the House 
of Hapsburg superimposed upon it. Reading both sides 
together the inscription ran: M°’THERESIA-D-G-R-IMP- 
HU-BO-REG:ARCHID-AUST:-DUX:BURG:CO:TYR-:1780. 

It was the inscription which made me feel so oddly excited, 
for translated it runs: MARIA THERESA, BY THE 
GRACE OF GOD, EMPRESS OF ROME, QUEEN OF 
HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA, ARCHDUCHESS OF 
AUSTRIA, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY, COUNTESS OF 
THE TYROL, 1780. In spite of that roll of antique titles 
and that date the coin in my hand might have been minted 
as recently as 1932; yet it was not a forgery or a modern 
reproduction of an old coin, but one of a type used to-day 
by thousands of men and women in North Africa and the 
Near East. The coin in my hand was in fact a Maria Theresa 
silver thaler. 

The Maria Theresa thaler or dollar is one of the most 
widely circulated of modern coins, and one of the most 
interesting curiosities of modern currency. Except for the 
War years, these coins were minted in Austrian territory 
until 1932, though always with the original design and 
inscription on them. Until recently they were universally 
current and accepted in the Levant and the Near East, and 
to a certain extent they still are, though recent events in 
Ethiopia have probably dealt them their death-blow. 

The story of the introduction of the Maria Theresa dollar 
to Abyssinia is that in the seventeen-eighties a party of 
Austrian Jesuits visited Ethiopia, bringing a supply of these 
coins with them. The natives, who had hitherto had no 
money at all, except bars of salt, were so impressed by the 
head and shoulders of Maria Theresa—the Empress of Austria 
who had died in 1780—and by the noble coat of arms that 
they soon became common currency, and have been accepted 
ever since. Before taking a dollar in payment, the modern 
Abyssinian takes great pains to see that the design is the 
traditional one, and rightly rejects any that deviate, as 
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spurious. He prefers his Maria Theresa dollar or birr to be 
old and dirty, and new bright coins are treated with suspicion. 
He takes care to see that there are the right number of pearls 
in Maria’s headdress and on her shoulder-clasp and that the 
initials 8.F. are beneath her figure. So popular became the 
Maria Theresa thaler that it has continued to be minted 
for export until quite recently, with the original date and 
design. When it was first coined there were, of course, other 
European moneys made for use abroad. There was a silver 
thaler minted by Frederick II of Prussia in 1767 for use in 
the Levant, while the “ pillar dollar’ of the Spanish Kings 
was current in the East. This coin which displayed the arms 
of Spain flanked by the Pillars of Hercules, spread from the 
Spanish possessions in the Pacific to China. To the Chinese 
merchants who used it, the arms of Spain and the head of 
Charles IV—or whoever it was—meant nothing, and to 
ensure its genuineness they would stamp their own private 
mark upon the coin; so that one sometimes comes across 
specimens of the “ pillar dollar ” on which the original design 
is almost obliterated by numbers of Chinese characters. 


From Abyssinia the Maria Theresa dollar spread along the 
African coasts, westwards to Tripoli and Algicrs, and south 
along the trade routes to Zanzibar and the boundaries of the 
Portuguese colonies, while Arab traders carried it with them 
to Madagascar. It crossed the Red Sea to the Yemen and 
spread by the desert caravan routes into Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and thence eastwards into the lonely places of the 
Pamirs and Mongolia. In a world of petty rulers with 
varied and wildly unreliable currencies, the genuine Maria 
Theresa dollar, always with the same design, always of the 
same weight and fineness, was indispensable to merchants 
and traders. As time went on it became uncommon in 
Austria, and by 1854 it was declared obsolete, but it was still 
minted for export. Four years later a monetary convention 
between Austria and the German States altered the Austrian 
coinage and the Maria Theresa dollar ceased to be minted at 
Vienna. There was still such a demand for them from the 
East that the right to coin them was reserved to the Mint at 
Venice—then a part of the Austrian Empire. There they 
continued to be manufactured until 1866, when Venice was 
annexed to the Kingdom of Italy, and the supply stopped. 

That was the situation when, in 1867, the British Govern- 
ment decided to send a military expedition into the interior 
of Abyssinia to rescue certain British subjects held captive 
at Magdala by King Theodore. African travellers impressed 
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upon the authorities the necessity for using only genuine 
Maria Theresa dollars in dealing with the Abyssinians and 
the uselessness of any other money. The British Ambassador 
at Vienna reported to the Foreign Office that the Rothschilds 
had informed him that it would take about a fortnight to 
collect even 3,000 to 4,000 thalers, owing to the scarcity 
since the Venice Mint had stopped making them the year 
before ; but he said that the Imperial Mint had offered—if 
the silver was supplied to them—to coin Maria Theresa 
dollars at the rate of 200,000 a week for the British 
Government. 

The Ambassador was instructed politely to inform the 
Imperial Government that the British Government regretted 
that they were unable to accept the Austrian Government’s 
kind offer; and how the dollars were really obtained is not 
quite clear. But obtained they were, for in September the 
first instalment of 50 tubs containing 2,000 dollars each 
was shipped by the Austrian Lloyd steamer at Trieste for 
Alexandria, and by October 14, 1867, 540,000 dollars had 
been supplied to the British Government at a cost of 
£115,287, or a little more than four shillings each. On the 
march to Magdala they were voted as good as Sniders; a 
bullet might well miss, but a Maria Theresa dollar went 
straight to the heart. Presumably they were coined by the 
Imperial Mint for the British Government after all, for the 
manufacture of them continued without a break until 1914. 
Special supplies were made for the Gordon Relief Expedition 
and for the Italian expeditions to Tripoli and Abyssinia 
(1896). 

Meanwhile new states had been growing up, and in the 
face of new currencies the Maria Theresa dollar began to be 
disused. It became obsolete in Tunis and Algiers in 1886 
and in Egypt two years later. From 1914 to 1918 the Vienna 
Mint did not issue any thalers, and there was such a shortage 
that in 1919-20 a Birmingham firm produced some for export. 
They were not very good reproductions of the real thing and 
some of them even had the date 1919 on them. Not many 
were issued, and specimens of them are rare and valuable. 

After the Peace Treaties the Austrian Mint began to coin 
Maria Theresa dollars again, and as recently as 1925 the 
profits from the year’s export were £44,000, while in 1927 
15,000,000 pieces were manufactured. But this high rate of 
production was only a final boom before the end. The new 
countries of the Middle East were eager to issue their own 
national currencies; in Saudi Arabia, the dominions of the 
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Wahabi King Ibn Saud, the import of the thaler was for- 
bidden in 1929 and it was demonetised for commercial 
purposes in 1932. Even in its old stronghold, Abyssinia, 
it had to compete with the coins of Menelek and Hailé Selassie 
and with a banknote issue. Then came the slump, and 
inflationary issues of paper enhanced the value of the coins, 
with the result that they were withheld from circulation, and 
there were no fresh demands from Oriental money brokers. 
In 1933 there was no minting of Maria Theresa dollars at 
Vienna. 

The Empire has been dead a hundred years and more ; 
they have a Republic in Prague, and Hungary is a Kingdom 
without a King; the Archduchy of Austria, the Duchy 
of Burgundy, and the County of the Tyrol are shadow realms 
with the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Empire of Byzantium : 
but in the far places of Africa and Asia the antique symbols 
R:IMP:HU:BO:-REG:-ARCHID:-AUST:-DUX:BURG:CO:TYR:;: 
still keep their old power—the last survival of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

MIcHAEL ROME. 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to 
friends overseas than a year’s subscription to The 
National Review. Send 32s. and the name and address 
of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review 
(incorporating the English Review), 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


FAMILY MEDICINE IN RURAL PROVENCE 


Tue term “ Rural Provence,” useful enough as a headline, is 
really almost as tautological as “ noisy clamour ” or “ quiet 
silence.”” All Provence is rural at heart ; all, that is, except 
Marseilles, and Marseilles is not Provence but a bit of Mediter- 
ranean littoral which happens to lie within Provengal bound- 
aries. It is more akin spiritually to Naples or Algiers than 
to Aix or Avignon. 

The interior cities are rather aggregations of countryfolk 
who have had to crowd into town to gain a living. Their 
hearts are always turned away toward the little spot of land 
planted with vines and olive-trees and almonds, the tiny 
campagne which they own and visit whenever they can, or 
which they hope to possess as a haven for their last years. 
Their mentality, and hence their manners and customs, are 
but little urbanised. At least, in the older generation, and 
it is with them and their ways that we are concerned. 

Suppose, then, that being a part of that order, you have a 
sore throat. Or, no; to keep a mind quite clear and single 
of purpose, let us not disturb it by any reflexes to the idea of 
being ill. Let us direct it wholly to methods of getting well. 
Let some member of your family, or some friend, or some mem- 
ber of a friend’s family, have the sore-throat ; but for sim- 
licity of syntax, let it be “he.” “‘ She ” would be treated in 
the same way. 

If he is small, and especially if the trouble seems to be 
going down into what the good country-folk of my early home 
called “ the larnyx and the bronichs” (I think they would 
have spelled it “‘larnicks and bronnicks’’), lose no time. 
Hasten to estéger the skin over the affected region. That is, 
take a piece of butcher’s coarse wrapping paper, let the 
melted tallow of an old-fashioned candle fall on it abundantly 
in a large round spot, and clap it on while it is good and hot. 
But tallow, mind you, and from a fluted candle if possible. 
Stearine and wax from these new-fangled smooth-moulded 
things are no good at all. 

Meanwhile you will have put bran to heat on the stove, in 
an earthen saucepan, and you will pour it, dry, into an old 
stocking and tie it around his throat. Bran, however, is 
something of a concession to modern ways. The ancients 
used wood ashes from the hearth. But of course you will not 
fail to give him plenty of borage tea (made from the dried 
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flowers and sweetened with honey) or, failing the borage, an 
infusion of almond shells browned over the fire. 

If he is older, the trouble is attacked by another road. 
With your left hand, grasp firmly his hand on the side which 
is affected. If both sides are sore, you must work on both 
arms, one after the other. 

With the right thumb, feel along the inner side of the 
patient’s forearm, on the hard surface of the bone. A few 
inches above the prominence of the wrist you will find a 
little wobbly hump where (if my anatomy is correct, which is 
most uncertain) the tendon of the long supinator muscle 
passes diagonally across the radius. Anyway, you will find 
something comparably soft and movable which you can push 
around on the hard stationary something underneath. 

Moisten your thumb in the familiar, not to say instinctive, 
manner, and by a rolling motion upward toward the elbow 
make the softer thing (it is called “ the nerve ” in these parts) 
slip under tension and pressure, back into its place. Never 
mind if he squirms and howls. Keep calm and concentrated, 
for you have something else to do. 

At the first movement, you must begin to murmur, in 
Provencal, a formula which runs thus—at least, in the patois 
of St. Gaston, a variant of the Marseillais dialect which is one 
of the eight officially recognised forms of the Provengal 
language : 

““Galé de treige ... de treige ad douge ... de douge a 
ounge,” and so on down the numbers to “‘ de dousa un. . . de 
una gé...galédegé.” That is galé (pronounced “ gallay ”’) 
from thirteen to twelve, from twelve to eleven, etcetera, down 
to ‘‘ from two to one, from one to zero, galé from zero.” 

Remember to squeeze the nerve out from under your thumb 
with each soft ejaculation. 

““ Galé,” like “ estéger,” lacks explanation. It may come 
from galer, to rub, or it may be galet, a pebble or roller—the 
thing you feel under your thumb. The old peasants who are 
adepts in the manipulation know nothing about spelling or 
etymology, but they seem to be able to sense by finger-touch 
on the tendon whether, where and how acutely the throat 
is inflamed, and in the cases I have known their patients did 
just about as well as those who gargled with peroxide or 
sprayed with methylene blue. 

And they do not think of the operation as a charm, a 
spell or other hocus-pocus. It is rather a specialised massage 
or manipulation, the galé having supposedly some physical 
bond with the membranes of the throat. It belongs to the 
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province of the natural bone-setter or reducer of dislocations 
and sprains, the rebouteur, who (though legally discount- 
enanced) has a large and well-satisfied clientéle in Provence. 
He may not call himself “‘ doctor,” hang out a sign nor charge 
a fee, but his house is crowded with sufferers who are received 
with wonderful understanding and sympathy, who depart 
leaving such gifts as seem to them appropriate, but—call it 
faith if you like—rarely fail to receive benefit. 

The Provencal however is not a ready believer in the super- 
natural in any field. Even as to warts, for which all countries 
have their magic cures, there is only one widely current 
superstition. It is that they may be charmed away by 
dropping three chick-peas into a well—if you can run fast 
enough not to hear the splash. 

There is indeed an old belief, not often acted upon now, 
that intestinal parasites may be kept away, or driven away, by 
wearing a collar of thirteen cloves of garlic. So, however, 
might other non-Provengal enemies, or even friends. It is 
not necessarily a magical effect. But to get back to that sore- 
throat. 

If the trouble has not disappeared by bed-time, a rastide 
is indicated. Toast a thick slice of bread to a rich brown, 
put it into a saucepan with plenty of sugar and enough red 
wine to cover, and bring it to a boil. Fold it in a piece of 
muslin, put it on the sufferer as hot as he can stand it, or a 
little hotter, and cover up well. As it is a clumsy thing to 
keep on in the day-time, unless he stops in bed, it will be 
replaced in the morning by a linseed-meal-and-mustard 
poultice. 

All these practices are evidently applications of the well- 
known and time-honoured principle of counter-irritation, of 
what we in this part of the world call “‘ decongestioning.”’ 
There is one more, the king of them all, cupping. Its limita- 
tion is that you must have your “ congestion ’’ near to some 
soft part of the body. You cannot put a “ ventouse”’ over a 
thinly covered bone (such as the shoulder-blade), and it must 
never be placed near to the spine. But if the cold gets into 
the chest, where it can be attacked from front and/or rear, 
all is ready for the master-play. If you have not regular 
cupping-glasses, shaped like a tiny gold-fish bowl, you can use 
small jelly tumblers providing they have thick, smooth, 
rounded rims. A thin edge might cut the skin. The other 
requisites are a wad of absorbent cotton and a small flame, 
alcohol lamp, candle or gas. 

Get exactly fixed in your mind the spot where the ventouse 
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is to go, so that your motions may be swift and sure. Tear 
off a loose flock of the cotton, about as big as a hazel-nut, and 
light it as you drop it into the upturned ventouse. At the 
instant when it flares up, reverse the cup and clap it, mouth 
down, on the chosen place. 

The art of the skilful operator lies in doing this just at the 
moment of the completed flash, while the heat and rarefaction 
of the air inside the ventouse are at the maximum and no solid 
burning cotton remains to fall on the skin beneath. 


Atmospheric pressure and blood pressure, working against 
the partial vacuum caused by cooling of the air confined 
within the cup, do the rest. The glass clings like the pro- 
verbial limpet, and the skin inside its circle balloons up, 
higher and higher, rounder and redder, deep crimson and, 
seemingly, ready to burst . . . yes, of course it hurts, and if 
it goes too far you must get the confounded thing off again, 
quickly. 

That was where our neighbours, the Boyers, got into 
trouble the first time they tried it. That is, she tried it on 
him. 

He is a retired civil servant. That of itself would not 
affect the action of the ventouses, but it connotes a sort of life- 
experience into which knowledge of their use did not enter, 
and while his wife had informed herself as to the details of 
getting them on, she had not even thought of anything 
therafter. 

We heard her running up the gravel to our door, crying 
hysterically for a hammer. 

** A hammer, Madame? What kind of a hammer ? ”’ 

“Qh, any! Any kind, only quickly! It is to break the 
ventouses /! I cannot get them off, and my husband is in 
torment! He cries to me to break them !” 

I knew enough about the business to get the picture 
instantly, but my mind, while less clerkly than that of 
Mme. Boyer, works most easily, most automatically, in the 
field of tools and mechanical processes. More readily with 
such things, I mean, than with sick-room methods. It went 
galloping off on the kinetic problems of smashing a clinging 
ventouse with a hammer. The things are so blessedly thick 
and strong, and on an elastic yielding base (or a loose and 
flabby base) like old Boyer’s hide, do you see? No chance 
to get a sharp crack ; you could batter the deuced cup hither 
and yon indefinitely, and if it came away at all it would 
probably bring a circle of gory skin with it... . 

Long before I got that far, however, Sylvie (whose reflexes 
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to such things are lightning swift and truer than any thinking) 
was half-way to the Boyers’ dragging Madame by the arm, 
and crying, “Come along! Quickly! Quickly!” 

By the time I got there, with two hammers (to hit simul- 
taneously on opposite sides, do you understand ?) and a 
mental concept of a patented ventouse with an air-admission 
stopcock on the side, everything was happily over. 

“* But, Monsieur,” said the moistly smiling Madame Boyer, 
“it was like magic, that which your wife has done. Just a 
pressure of the finger at one little point on the skin close to 
the rim, and pouff / the air goes in and the ventouse drops off ! 
Like this...” She placed one of the things on Boyer’s 
back to show me. 

“Qo0000 of!” he flinched. “ That’s enough, coquin 
de sort!” 

** Only to be sure for next time,” she explained. 

“ Pardi !”’ the old man growled, but we left them both 
laughing. His back was blazing with a pattern of large red 
spots which would hold for a good many days, but that was 
just what the cupping was for and in his case the optical 
effects did not matter. For a woman in evening dress they 
might be more annoying. Or again, on a good few of the 
feminine surfaces redundantly exposed by beach-robes and 
sun-robes, or by the even-less that now replaces any robe 
whatever, something of that kind might supply an interest 
which otherwise is totally lacking. 

In Provengal family medicine these external treatments, 
“‘ decongestionings,” poultices, embrocations, compresses, 
rubbings with spirits, oil, fats, are always accompanied by 
internal medication, which is almost entirely herbal. The 
one exception is the good old dose of salts, for an effect 
which is believed to be the necessary prelude to the cure of 
any serious ill and is spoken of with unconscious frankness 
inany company. But for children castor oil replaces the salts. 

In any case, for every malaise, great or small, there is an 
infusion, a tisane, an herb tea, brewed in a moment from 
the dried plants always kept on hand, brewed much as you 
would make tea, except perhaps that the leaves or flowers 
or seeds or whatever are dropped into the boiling water, 
which is then removed from the fire. 

The filling and replenishing of the home pharmacie, which 
is usually a top shelf in a kitchen cupboard, is a matter of 
solicitous thought and care. If you are so unfortunate as to 
live in a city, you may have to buy commercial stuff from the 
herbalist ; but if you live out among the things that are really 
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worth while, you take your materials out in the free air and 
under the open sky, from the hand of the Good God, and that, 
our old countrywomen think, is far better. They like to feel 
that after He has done His best, they can add something of 
their own knowledge and experience in passing on His work, 
sorting our His successes and rejecting His failures. 

They know all the localities for miles roundabout, and they 
watch the calendar and the weather for the auspicious moment. 
Many of them believe the moon must be taken into the 
account, as it is for the care of the vines, the making and 
care of wine, and gardening generally. Some of their chief 
stand-bys, indeed, come from the garden, where by watchful 
care they can remedy the lapses of Divine Providence. 

There is verveine, lemon verbena, for instance, the indis- 
pensable stomachic, trusted cure of indigestions and all 
gastric disturbances. It may grow wild somewhere, but in 
Provence it exists only under cultivation, and even then thrives 
only with its back to a wall for shelter and support. Borage, 
whose flowers cure coughs and colds, may indeed be found, 
as the books say, “in fields and by roadsides,’ but it likes 
best the rich soil and moisture along the edges of your garden 
beds. The preference is fortunate, for the bright blue blos- 
soms are very short-lived and should be gathered from day 
to day as they open, and spread at once to dry for the medicine- 
chest. Linden flowers, furnishing the tilleul which is the 
most prized of all infusions for sedative and comforting effect, 
and orange leaves, a less-used substitute, will hardly be found 
far from human habitation and human care; but with few 
other exceptions, wild things are thought to be best. For 
example: wood violets may be used to replace borage, but 
garden violets are good for nothing at all. 

So with fennel, sovereign for all stomach troubles, and for 
colics. It creeps within bounds. It is even cultivated for 
its aromatic seeds. But our old women think that the most 
potent is to be found among the hills where they go mushroom- 
hunting in the autumn, bordering runnels or around the 
edges of fields in little mountainy farms that were cleared 
and terraced with incredible labour by the grandfathers, 
neglected by their sons, and now, abandoned entirely by the 
present generation, are slipping back into the wilderness. 

And there is wild-thyme, which is qualified by the botan- 
ists as “aperient, antihysteric and diuretic.” The good- 
wives hereabout speak of it more simply as “ good for the belly- 
ache,” repeating unconsciously the phraseology of the most 
eminent surgeon of my acquaintance. Three times out of 
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four, it mopes and dies if you try to domesticate it. They 
prize it the more because it is so untamable. But fortunately, 
in its own haunts it is extremely common, for it is the base 
of sauces and seasonings throughout France. Preventive 
medicine, perhaps. 

This very abundance, however, and the familiarity bred 
by its use in the kitchen, rank it lower in the scale of reverence 
than its cousin the calamendrier, most distinguished though 
not most often used of the Provengal peasant remedies. 

Our calamint, which is not the officinal species but C. 
clinipodium or C. acinos, is found only here and there on high 
stony ground near the tops of the Dolomite ranges. One 
must know the localities, or profit by any chance discovery 
to gather it (the whole tiny plant) and so have it on hand for 
“* purifying the blood ” ; the tea is made the night before and 
taken cold, before breakfast, for three days in succession. 
If you cannot get the calamendrier you may fall back upon 
chamomile, common sage, or another sage which the books 
call ‘‘ Ethiopean,” and which goes locally under the name 
of “‘ Mont Blanc,” probably because it is woolly white. It 
is a plant of waste ground, and in a country where no ground 
is willingly left waste it is almost as hard to find as the cala- 
mendrier. 

The big six of home medication are tilleul, borage, verbena, 
fennel, thyme and calamint. There are however a number 
of minor remedies in common if less frequent use. Eucalyptus 
leaves reduce fever, the infusion being administered as an 
enema. The leaves of the ash relieve rheumatism. Mallow 
and pellitory are counter-irritants. Cherry-stems, quitch- 
grass roots and silk of the Indian corn (maize) act as diurectics. 
The foliage of the ronce (bramble, wild blackberry) boiled 
with red wine and plenty of sugar, makes a syrup very soothing 
in the cases of milk-thrush in the mouths of small babies. 
You rub it on with your finger. And snails quiet the 
paroxysms of whooping-cough. Snails, of course, are not 
vegetable but the idea is the same. At least, it seemed so 
to the elders. 

The younger ones are turning more and more to advertised 
nostrums, because they can read. The faith in or a tradition 
kept for generations by the generally illiterate elders has been 
displaced by the power of the printed word over the generally 
partly literate younger generation. These later ones have 
been captured by high-power sales methods and lavish 
paid publicity. They have been charmed by the benevolent 
faces of reverend abbés who seem always to occupy themselves 
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with troubles peculiar to the other sex, or convicted by the 
menacing Van Dyke beard and pointed forefinger of the ultra- 
medical doctor demanding why one has not taken Pan- 
Purgative Pills or administered his Wonder-Working Worm 
Wremedy. 

In other words, the young Provengale mother of to-day, 
whose baby ills were soothed by dried herbs which grandmére 
took from the tin box or the paper parcel on the kitchen shelf, 
doctors herself and her children by the counsels of the adver- 
tising columns of her daily newspaper, and over the counter 
of the village pharmacien. And thereby she furnishes an 
index of educational progress which is watched with peculiar 
interest and satisfaction by manufacturing and dispensing 
chemists, and by the advertising managers of the popular 
Press. 


Henry HARDINGE. 


THE CROW FAMILY IN WINTER 


NakEp Winter reveals the shyer birds of the woodlands, 
no longer screened by the leafy canopies of Summer, as they 
hop warily from bough to bough. Such a skulker is the wily 
jay, whose furtive habits and somewhat coarse personality 
tend to blind us to the exquisite, if slightly inharmonious, 
hues of his bright plumage. He is common in most wooded 
and well-hedged localities, and not so excessively shy as often 
stated—easier to approach, for instance, than a woodpigeon— 
but as though to set at nought the protective value of his 
shy comings and goings, his rasping alarum shatters the 
silence of the woods whenever he senses that the customary 
make-up of his realm has been deranged by the intrusion 
of some foreign element, man or beast. Thus to foxes and 
human prowlers he is even more of a bugbear than the 
pheasant. Yet no bird leaves the nest more silently, or 
discounts more skilfully the obvious nature of her con- 
spicuous plumage, vanishing smoothly and rapidly from 
sight under our very eyes. 

Many times have I come upon a jay unannounced and 
marked his Bohemian make-up: vividest of metallic sky- 
blue wing bars and black moustachios contrasting oddly with 
his vinacious plumage and the white of his black-streaked 
crest, throat and rump. It is the snowy rump that betrays 
him when he labours in flight on rounded, heavily beating 
wings from hedge to hedge. In the green twilight of the 
beech woods his brilliant colours are dull so that he is but a 
shadowy form slipping elusively from tree to tree. 

The first to give warning of intruders, the first to incite 
the mobbing of other birds, the jay not infrequently suffers 
a severe hustling himself—especially when he is egg-filching 
in the Spring—and is given a rough time, though no rougher 
than he merits, by hot-tempered mistle thrushes whose 
territory he has entered. Though no songster, he has an 
extensive répertoire of curious vociferations: he mews, 
screeches like a parrot, neighs, laughs throatily, and mimics 
anything, beast, bird or human. The crooning, kissing, and 
amatory chuckling of his courtship defy imitation: he and 
the starling are the humorists of the avian world, without 
whom the lighter side of country life is not complete. 

I have lived in magpie country most of my life. For 
many years a magpie seen by itself was my only superstition, 
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and misfortunes and solitary magpies went in pairs, until I 
grew sadly to realize that in this life there is always some 
misfortune that can be traced back to the last lone magpie. 
Magpie country is jay country, and jay country is green 
woodpecker country: that is, woodlands and small hedged 
or stone-walled fields of pasture land: par excellence the 
county of Gloucestershire, the hunting shires of the Midlands, 
and, to a lesser degree, Hertfordshire. In such terrain the 
magpie abounds: never very far from human habitation, 
especially in remoter country districts where, like the 
starling, he may often be seen perched on the backs of 
unprotesting sheep. He is not such a skulker as the jay, 
but is more easily seen in Winter, when the family parties, 
often seven in number, flutter in Indian file across a meadow, 
with fragile, hesitant flight, for all the world like giant long- 
tailed titmice, chattering hoarsely as they go. He is a 
lovely bird, though not often is one close enough to appreciate 
the splendour of his lovely green and violet sheens. Perched 
on a bough at a distance, he appears a very white bird; in 
flight, he is black in body, with wings so white that they 
seem only black-veined and black-edged. 

But throughout the Autumn and Winter most of the 
corvide betake themselves to open pasture land and sea- 
shore, and it is a little surprising to find that home-loving 
bird, the rook, associated from time beyond memory with 
his rookery, taking his young in the Autumn to salting and 
estuary, wholly deserting. the rookery. 

Many people see ravens only about the precincts of the 
Tower of London, where, with their harsh, sepulchral krarks, 
they are a last link with a grim and bloody past. The 
enduring strength of the Tower’s massive walls is reflected in 
the immensely powerful heads and beaks of their oldest 
sentinels: their midnight plumage is a perfect foil to the 
green turf and rough grey stone. But in wilder places the 
raven is well distributed. 

In October, Eastern England and the Midlands are flooded 
with grey crows, the hoodies, come south and west to 
winter from Siberian Tundras, and the forests of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. October, November, December, almost day 
in and day out, the hoodies are streaming into the British 
Isles, not in packs of thousands—according to the popular 
conception of migration—but straying out in detached tens 
and fifties, so that sometimes on the East Coast the horizon 
is never clear of migrating crows for days at a time. Some 
nest in our Western districts, where occasionally they inter- 
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breed with carrion crows, and even in such great crow 
country as Gloucestershire, both these species and rooks 
and jackdaws feed together in the fields. 

Magnificent with black hood and wings and grey body, 
the hooded crow is quite distinct from his congener, and 
while the carrion crow says pawk deeply and harshly, the 
hoodie barks hoarsely like a sea-lion. But, though often 
met with inland in the Winter, it is with bleak salting and 
seashore that I associate the hoodie’s somewhat sinister 
figure most—never in large packs, but solitary, or seven or a 
dozen together: flapping up from lamb’s carcase on the 
margin of some Hebridean sea-loch ; perched beside gaunt 
heron on the railing of some dyke gateway on the illimitable 
fresh-marshes of Norfolk; dropping the giant horse-mussels 
on the shingle of some Northumbrian beach : like the lynx, 
the grey spirit of the Northland. 

It is not easy to distinguish carrion crow from rook, 
for it is a year or so before the young rook becomes bald 
on the brow like his parent; nor is it correct to make the 
distinction that a crow hops about his business of feeding 
and a rook straddles with a sailor’s roll, for the latter often 
hops when in a hurry to snatch a morsel of food from a 
neighbour, and always before taking off into flight. The best 
distinction is the call, and the fact that seldom does one see 
more than four or five crows together, whereas rooks are 
usually numerous. Despite his wild nature and bad reputa- 
tion for egg-filching, the carrion crow thrives all over the 
British Isles, breeding even in the London parks. 

But it is the cawing of rooks and, to a lesser degree, the 
tchacking of jackdaws, which, like the confidence of robins, 
the song of thrushes and blackbirds, the chirping of sparrows 
under the eaves, and the churring of partridges from the 
ploughland, is the essential element of the English countryside. 

That little crow, the jackdaw, is so much a jackal to the 
rook, with whom he flocks and roosts throughout the 
Autumn and Winter, that there is not a great deal to be 
said about him, though his curiously hyalene eye and grey 
cowl make him a distinctive bird in a good light. Well- 
timbered parklands, where there is a plentitude of rotten and 
hollow trees, is jackdaw country in the Spring and Summer, 
and the woodlands ring to his high-pitched tchacks and soft 
caws. In small doses these are pleasant enough, but lying 
in the tall bracken one hot Summer’s day, wishing to become 
well acquainted with the singular and striking melody of the 
fiery redstart, many of whom were singing amidst the vivid 
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greenery of May oak trees, I was well-nigh distracted by the 
ceaseless falsetto chatter of the jackdaws, busy with family 
duties. 


All the Winter the peasant rook advances slyly behind 
the plough, snapping up cocoons and grubs from the rich 
black, red or brown sods of the turned furrows, probing with 
his strong mandibles for leatherjackets in the dull green 
pastures, cawing from gaunt stripped trees or rolling over 
the close-cropped downs from whose ridges the cold chalk 
outcrops from the turf. To the foreigner the sable rook 
with his naked beak must seem the genie of this grey, drab, 
hateful country on those days when a howling gale sweeps 
the driven rain across a barren countryside. But the 
Englishman home from hot suns finds even such days 
intoxicating, and the rook their familiar spirit. His drawn- 
out, almost mellow, caw-aws and caas in Spring and Summer, 
from the high elms flanking the village green with its Three 
Horseshoes, are immemorial sounds of English country. 

A book has been written solely about the instincts and 
habits of rooks, perhaps the most interesting of British 
birds. Here it is only possible to note little things, such as 
the affection of paired birds: the male may often be observed 
to offer his mate a dainty when they are probing in the 
fields. Or that before the building season begins rooks 
meet early in the morning in a clump of trees other than 
their nesting elms and hold an animated cawing for about half 
an hour, as though considering the chances of an early nesting 
season, the routine for the day or the weather, for they are 
susceptible to weather changes and elemental phenomena. 
When rain follows a long drought in Summer, they may be 
seen circling high in the sky with swifts after its cessation, 
just as gulls do before flighting to their feeding-grounds or 
before migration. In the Autumn they perform complex 
aerial manoeuvres above the roost, for, like all crows, rooks 
are great trick-flyers, stooping down at great speed, often 
twirling like leaves in corkscrew dives, or rolling on their 
backs in the manner of ravens. The rook’s proper place 
is behind the plough or on the pasture lands, industriously 
working by the baldness of his brow, but of late years there 
has been a growing tendency of rooks to gain piratical living 
by robbing starlings of their lawful gains. If the general 
body of rooks is about to adopt a piratical rather than an 
agricultural livelihood and become the skuas of the land, the 
lot of small birds is likely to prove uncommonly hazardous ! 


Although the great elms clustering about the old grey 
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church make the ideal rookery, rooks are ubiquitous birds, 
and I have found them building in such unlikely localities 
as the steep slopes of the Dovedale Gorge or in horse- 
chestnuts about a lonely farm high up on the moors above 
Seathwaite. In an attempt to estimate the bird population 
of Britain, which appeared in the papers a year or two ago, 
the rooks were numbered at three-quarters of a million 
breeding pairs. When I had the misfortune to live in a 
garden city, there were, within three rook-miles of its centre, 
five rookeries comprising some three hundred and thirty-six 
nests in all. According to census figures, this would mean 
that there were rather less than two thousand five hundred 
such centres in England and Wales—too small a measure. 
The main rookeries, if they are large, usually overflow into 
sub-rookeries in the nearest suitable trees, often several 
hundred yards distant: the unfortunate members of these 
sub-rookeries seem to be regarded rather as outcasts by the 
dwellers in the main rookery, and they and their nests come 
in for much rough treatment. 

The love caw-aw of rooks, which is quite unlike the single 
harsh call of Autumn and Winter, is the earliest promise of 
the Spring to come, with its splendid fulfilment in the vivid 
greenery and golden buttercups of early Summer and the 
murmurous, lazy, dusty, soothing caws of the rooks at ease 
in the shady elm-tops at hot noon-day. Often it is only 
the middle of December when they start building, and 
operations, to the accompaniment of amatory caw-aws, are 
usually in full swing by February. Cawing seems to be a 
matter of considerable physical effort to a rook. How often 
has one not seen a bird going through all the characteristic 
motions of a caw, stretching the neck well out, and bowing 
stiffly with spreading tail, but with no ensuing caw. Close 
at hand on such occasions one hears instead inward croaks 
and caws, almost human in their expression. 

The true spirit of rook country is found in the old-world 
villages of Cambridgeshire. Nowhere else in England does 
one get quite that same impression of rustic and scholar 
commingled in the understanding peace of centuries: the 
medium of Rupert Brooke’s lovely hamlet Grantchester :— 

“A bosky wood, a slumbrous stream, 
And little kindly winds that creep 
Round twilight corners, half asleep ”’ 
where elm-clumps greatly stand, still guardians of that holy 
land, and the Church clock stands at ten to three. 


RICHARD PERRY. 
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POEM 


A MODERN HYMN 


An INDUSTRIAL THANKSGIVING 


Written to the tune of ‘“‘ We Plough the Fields and Scatter.” 


O Gop of Peace and Beauty 

O Lord of Power and Might, 

Most Wonderful Designer 

Creator of the light 

Whereby we trace the patterns 

Which Perfect Skill has wrought 

In noisy realms of action 

And quiet realms of thought. 
In our work we'll praise Thee 
And when the wheels are still 
The quiet of the country 
The beauty of the hill. 


We thank Thee for the wonders 

Of sea, and air and sky, 

The earth’s own hidden harvest 

From ages long gone by, 

The coal and iron forests 

Which yield our modern days 

The essence of their glory 

Their power to work and praise. 
In our work we'll praise Thee 
And when the wheels are still 
The quiet of the country 
The beauty of the hill. 
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The roaring furnace melting 

The iron at its will 

The rhythm of our labours 

The rolling of the mill, 

Just like our little planet 

Are part of God’s Machine 

Where all in perfect order 

Most wond’rously is seen. 
In our work we'll praise Thee 
And when the wheels are still 
The quiet of the country 
The beauty of the hill. 


And there behind His Marvels 

The Great Mechanic stands, 

So we must value highly 

The work placed in our hands, 

And yield our loving service 

Of body and of soul 

In daily tasks be sharing 

In life’s harmonious whole. 
In our work we'll praise Thee 
And when the wheels are still 
The quiet of the country 
The beauty of the hill. 


GLADYS DOREENA WILKINSON. 


THE MAN WHO LOVED THE NEREIDS 


HE stood upright, barefooted in the dust, the heat and the 
nasty smells of the port, under the scanty awning of a little 
café where some customers were crumpled up on the chairs 
in the vain hope of protecting themselves from the sun. 
His old, torn trousers scarcely reached his ankles, and the sharp 
joint, the ridge of the heel, the long, hardened soles, all 
scratched, the supple and sensitive toes belonged to the 
sort of intelligent feet, accustomed to all contacts with air 
and soil, of which the geographical area reaches from the 
Mediterranean to the islands of the Pacific. Agile, yet so 
different from the clumsy and heavy supports encased in 
the shoes of the North. The faded blue of his shirt harmon- 
ised with the mauve tones of the landscape; his shoulders 
and his shoulder-blades stuck out of the tears in the cloth 
like thin rocks. The too prominent Adam’s apple which 
encumbered his throat appeared so embarrassing that at 
any moment one could imagine he was going to be sick; 
his ears, slightly oblique, framed his skull like the handles 
of an amphora; unmistakable traces of beauty could still 
be seen in his vacant face, disfigured by hunger, like the 
scars of a sublime kind of small-pox; his eyes, like those 
of a sick beast, were hidden behind eyelashes as long as those 
that overhang the eyelids of mules. He kept his left hand 
held out in the mechanical and importunate gesture of those 
archaic idols who seem to claim alms of adoration from 
visitors to museums. Some inarticulate bleatings issued 
from his large, open mouth over his shining teeth. 

“* He is a deaf-mute.” 

“He is not deaf.” 

Jean Demetriadis, the owner of the great soap-works of 
the island, took advantage of a moment’s inattention, when 
the vague look of the idiot wavered to the side of the sea, 
to let a drachma fall upon the smooth flagstone. The light 
tinkle, half-deadened by a thin layer of dust, was not lost 
on the beggar, who greedily picked up the little piece of white 
metal and at once resumed his contemplative and covetous 
attitude, like a gull on the edge of the quay. 

“He is not deaf,” repeated Jean Demetriadis in a 
meditative tone. “Speech and understanding have left 
from him in such circumstances that they make me envy 
him. I am a wealthy man but have only found weariness 
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and emptiness on my way. This Panegyotis (for that is his 
name) became dumb because he met the naked Nereids.” 


A timid smile appeared on the lips of Panegyotis on 
hearing his name mentioned. But he did not seem to try 
to understand what the words meant; nothing mattered 
much to him. Content to know that people were discussing 
him, and that perhaps he might hope to get further gifts 
he imperceptibly put forward his hand with the timid move- 
ment of a dog who gently touches his master’s knee with 
his paw so that he may not forget to give him something to 
eat. 


‘““He is the son of one of the most comfortably-off 
peasants of my village,” continued Jean Demetriadis, “‘ for, 
unlike most peasants among us, his family is rich. His 
parents have more fields than they know what to do with, 
with a good house of cut stone, an orchard with many kinds 
of fruit and vegetables, an alarm-clock in the kitchen, a lit 
lamp before the icons on the wall, a collection of frying-pans, 
in fact everything that one could want. One could say of 
Panegyotis what one can seldom say of a young Greek—that 
his bread was buttered for life. One could also say that 
his road lay straight before him, a true road of the Near 
East, dusty, monotonous but with singing crickets here and 
there, and far from unpleasant halts at the doors of taverns. 
He helped the old women to knock down the olives, he 
superintended the packing of raisins in cases, and the weighing 
of bales of wool; in discussions with the buyers of tobacco 
he discreetly supported his father by spitting in disgust at 
any offer which was not higher than the price hoped for. 
He was engaged to the daughter of the veterinary surgeon, 
a gentle, little girl who works in my factory ; as he was very 
handsome they pretend that he slept with the wife of the 
priest ; the priest had no grudge against him for he did not 
much care for women. But the happiness of human beings 
is fragile, and when facts do not destroy it, it is threatened 
by phantoms. Perhaps you don’t know that our country 
is inhabited by mysterious presences. Our phantoms are 
unlike your northern spectres, who come forth at midnight 
and stay by day in the cemetery. They don’t bother to 
clothe themselves in white sheets, and their skeletons are 
covered with flesh. But they are, perhaps, more dangerous 
than the spirits of the dead, who at least have been baptised, 
have known what it is to be alive, have experienced what it 
is to suffer. The Nereids of our countryside on the contrary 
are as innocent and as fatal as nature which devours man. 
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The antique gods and goddesses are dead with their temples, 
and the museums only hold their white marble corpses. But 
these malicious daughters of the bark of the fig-tree and the 
bubbling of the fountains are immortal like the earth, the water 
and the hard sunlight. They only come forth at the tragic 
hour of noon, as if plunged in the mystery of broad 
daylight. If the peasants bar their houses before lying 
down for the siesta, this is not because of the sun, it is for 
fear of them. They are beautiful, naked, cooling and baleful 
as the water wherein one drinks the germs of fever. In them 
the summer light is clothed with flesh, and this is why the 
sight of them brings giddiness and stupor. Those who have 
seen them are gently consumed with weariness and desire ; 
those who have had the boldness to approach near them 
become dumb for life, for the secrets of their loves are not to 
be revealed to the vulgar. 


‘“* But one evening in July two of the sheep of the father 
of Panegyotis began to go round and round. The epidemic 
rapidly spread to the rest of the flock and the courtyard of 
hardened earth in front of the house was soon turned into a 
sort of refuge for the insane animals. Panegyotis went off alone 
in the burning heat under the high sun to look for the veterinary 
surgeon who lives on the other slope of Mount St. Elias, in 
a little village nestling on the seashore. At twilight he had 
not returned. His father’s anxiety about his sheep changed 
to anxiety about his son. All night they searched the 
countryside and the valleys in the neighbourhood; the 
women-folk of the family prayed in the village chapel, which 
is only a barn, lit up by a couple of dozen candles, where it 
seems at any moment Mary might enter to give birth to 
Jesus. 

*“ Not till next evening at the hour of rest when the men 
sit down at tables in the village square before a minute cup 
of coffee, a glass of water or a spoonful of sweets did they 
see a new Panegyotis return, as changed as if he had been 
transformed by Death. His eyes shone, but it seemed as 
if the white of the eye and the pupil had encroached on the 
iris. Two months of malaria could not have made him more 
yellow, a somewhat heartrending smile disfigured his lips, 
whence words no longer came. He was not, however, as 
yet completely mute, some high-pitched syllables escaped 
from him, like the last gurglings of a spring which is drying 
up. 
** * Nereids—ladies—the lady Nereids—beautiful—naked 
—rippling blonde hair—all blonde.’ 
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“These were the only words they could get from him. 
In the following days they often heard him softly say to 
himself, ‘ Blonde hair—all blonde,’ as if he caressed silk— 
but this was all. After that he was silent. His eyes ceased 
to shine, but his look, become vague and fixed, has got curious 
qualities: he gazes at the sun without blinking. But perhaps 
he finds pleasure in regarding this object of a blonde, dazzling 
brightness. 


“*T was at the village during the first days of his delirium. 
I had him examined by a doctor; no fever, no symptom of 
sunstroke or of a fit. His parents took him to be exorcised 
at a monastery renowned in the neighbourhood. He let 
it be done with the gentleness of a sick sheep, but neither 
the ceremonies of the Church nor the fumigations with incense 
nor the magic rites of the old village women have expelled 
from his blood the mad goddesses, the colour of sunlight. 


“ The first week of his new state passed in ceaseless goings 
and comings. He went back tirelessly to the place where 
the apparition had appeared ; it is a hollow vale, a field of 
fig-trees whence a pathway descends towards the sea. There 
is a spring there where fishermen sometimes come to get 
fresh water. The peasants thought that they found on the 
dry earth some traces of women’s feet, some spots pressed 
by the weight of bodies. One imagines the scene: shafts 
of sunlight in the shade of the fig-trees, which is not a shade 
but a greener and gentler form of light; the young villager 
startled by the cries and laughter of women, like a hunter 
by the noise of the flapping of wings; the divine young 
girls lifting their blonde arms, when the blonde down catches 
the sunlight, the shadow of a leaf flickering on a nude torso ; 
a white breast whose nipples are rosy, not dark; the kisses 
of Panegyotis devouring these tresses which gives him the 
sensation of eating honey; his desire losing itself between 
those blonde limbs. In the same way as there is no true 
love without bewilderment of the heart, there is scarcely any | 
pleasure worth while without bewilderment of beauty. 
Anything else is at most a mechanical function like thirst and 
hunger. The Nereids opened to Panegyotis the way to a 
feminine world as different from that of the daughters of the 
island as they are to cows; they brought to him the marvel- 
lousness of the unknown, the exhaustion of miracles, the 
glittering malignities of happiness. 

“They pretend that he has never ceased to meet them 
in the sultry hours when these beautiful demons of midday 
prowl in search of love; they have brutalised him, so that, 
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like an innocent faun, he can better mingle in their games. 
He seems to have forgotten even his sweetheart’s face, from 
whom he turned away as if she was a disgusting fright ; he 
spits at the passing of the priest’s wife, who wept for two 
years before consoling herself. He works no longer, he 
bothers himself no more with months or days ; he has become 
a beggar of the kind that eats almost as soon as he is hungry. 
He wanders in the country avoiding as much as possible the 
highways. He buries himself in the fields and in the pine 
woods in the hollows of the uninhabited hills. It seems 
that a jasmine flower placed on a wall of dry stone, a white 
pebble at the foot of a cypress, are so many messages by which 
he deciphers the time and place of the next tryst with the 
fairies. The peasants pretend that he will never grow old ; 
like all whom an evil fate has touched he will fade away 
without anyone knowing whether he is eighteen or forty 
years old. But his knees tremble, his spirit has gone never 
to return, speech will never be reborn on his lips. Homer 
already knew that those who lie with golden goddesses will 
see their intelligence and strength waste away. But I envy 
Panegyotis. He has gone out of the world of facts to enter 
into that of illusions, and I have come to think that illusion 
is perhaps the form which the most secret reality takes in 
the eyes of the vulgar.” 


“* But after all, Jean,” said Madame Demetriadis, “ you 
don’t really think that Panegyotis saw the Nereids ?”’ 


Jean Demetriadis did not reply, as he was wholly engaged 
in half-rising from his chair to return the haughty salute 
of three strangers who were passing. These three young 
Americans, very desirable in their white linen dresses, walked 
with light steps over the sun-bathed quay, followed by an 
old porter who bent under the weight of provisions bought 
in the market. Like little girls coming out of school they held 
each other by the hand. The one in the middle went bare- 
headed, she had some sprigs of myrtle pinned in her red 
tresses, but the second wore an enormous Mexican straw-hat, 
the third was crowned with a strange jockey-cap with a green 
visor. ‘These three young women had taken up their residence 
in the island where they had bought a house far from the 
main road; they fished at night with a trident on board 
their own boat, and chased quail in the autumn. They had 
no relations with anyone, waiting on themselves, afraid of 
bringing a maid-of-all-work into the intimacy of their home, 
sullenly isolating themselves to avoid scandals, perhaps 
preferring calumnies. 
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Vainly I tried to intercept the look that Panegyotis cast 
on these goddesses, but his absent-minded eyes remained 
vague and without gleam; clearly he did not recognise his 
Nereids dressed as women. Suddenly he leaned forward 
with a supple and animal-like movement to pick up a new 
drachma fallen from one of our pockets, when I perceived 
hidden in the rough wool of his jacket, hung from a 
shoulder, that he carried, hooked to his braces, the only thing 
which could furnish my conviction with an airy proof, the 
silken thread, the fine thread, the strayed thread of a blonde 
hair. 


MARGUERITE YOURCENAR. 
(Translated by David Freeman). 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 


(a) That—whilst the individual months will vary greatly 
over England and Ireland—the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be very near to the seasonal average 
for these three months. 

(b) That, however, in the extreme North of the British 
Isles the total precipitation will be below the average 
and that this deficiency will extend Southward over 
most of Scotland and N.E. England. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during December the general deficiency of rain 
over the British Isles will continue. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the East and 8.E. of England and the Eastern half of 
the Channel area. 

(e) That the deficiency will extend Westward and affect 
the whole of England and Wales and most of Ireland. 

(f) That during January the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be in excess of the average—above the average 
in the S.W., below in the N.E., and near the average 
in the North of England and Ireland. 

(g) That this expected excess will appreciably affect the 
Southern halves of England, Wales and Ireland. 

(hk) That South of the Thames valley January, on the whole, 
will be a conspicuously wet month. 

(1) That during February the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be very near the seasonal average. 

(7) That in the London area and S.E. of England the mean 
temperature for December will not differ greatly from 
the seasonal average for that month, but that January 


and February will, on the whole, be unusually mild 
for these winter months. 


DuNBOYNE, 10.xi.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE 


To tHe Eprtror or The National Review 


Smr,—You have criticised the proposals put forward by 
the British Road Federation for new motor roads, but I do not 
think that there is anything illegitimate in the organisation 
representing some of the interests affected stating the case 
for the reform they desire. And I think it is a mistake to under- 
estimate the strength of that case, or to ignore a problem to 
which some solution must be found. The problem may be 
summarised as follows. Ninety-eight and a half per cent. of 
our roads were built before motor-cars were invented, and in 
so far as they were designed at all, they were designed for 
horse traffic moving at ten miles per hour. As a matter of 
fact, most of them are merely metalled cart-tracks which 
originally wandered round fields and copses and puddles ; 
there has been no national road planning in England since the 
days of Julius Cesar. On to this maze of lanes we have 
poured over 3,000,000 motor vehicles designed to move at 
40 to 50 miles per hour, and we are adding to that number 
at the rate of 500 every day. Is it surprising that there are 
an appalling number of accidents, and that 7,000 people are 
being killed every year? What other result could be ex- 
pected ? What solution is there to this problem ? It cannot 
be ignored ; it is growing daily worse, and causing untold 
misery. I know of only four possible alternatives : 

(a2) To limit the number of motor licences issued annually so drastically 

that the existing number of cars is greatly reduced. 

(6) To impose a speed limit of 20 miles in built-up areas and 30 miles 

outside them. 

(c) To widen and straighten the great majority of existing roads. 

(d) To build a national “ grid ” of motor roads to take through traffic. 

Most people will agree that (a) is not practical politics 
to-day, and I need not take space in arguing it ; (b) taken by 
itself is equally impractical, but I think that if (d) were 
adopted, it would be possible and right to impose much greater 
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restrictions on speed in lanes and streets where speed is 
dangerous ; (c) is the policy at present being pursued, and it 
appears to me to be a mistaken one for the following reasons : 

(1) You cannot make a coach road safe for cars going 50 miles per hour 
merely by widening and straightening it. Therefore you do not 
attain your end. 

(2) The policy involves the devastation of the countryside, the destruc- 
tion of thousands of picturesque houses, the uprooting of scores of 
thousands of lovely trees. 

(3) It is excessively costly because valuable frontages have to be 
purchased, all the sewers, gas pipes, water mains, electricity cables 
and telephone wires along the road have to be moved, and the 
work has to be done by hand labour. 


Therefore I support alternative (d), the construction of a 
national motor road system designed to take through motor 
traffic. This is the solution adopted (for different reasons) 
by America, Germany and Italy. A motor road is designed 
for through traffic moving at high speeds ; accidents due to 
glare of oncoming headlights, cross roads, side turnings, sharp 
bends, narrow bridges, stationary vehicles, varying surfaces, 
cyclists, pedestrians, and other usual causes are eliminated. 
Therefore the road is as safe as the ingenuity of man can make 
it. The policy has been criticised on the grounds that (i) it 
would further injure the countryside ; (ii) that it would absorb 
more agricultural land ; (iii) that it would be prohibitive in 
cost ; (iv) that it would ruin the railways. 

As to (i) my visit to Germany convinced me that this 
would not be the case, and I believe that every one of the 
220 M.P.’s and County Councillors who also went on the 
tour would agree with me. If anyone doubts this, let them go 
and see for themselves. The German roads have been designed 
not only for safety, but also for beauty; advertisements, 
petrol pumps, and other eyesores have been suppressed. The 
construction of such roads in this country would avoid the 
wholesale demolition of cottages and wayside trees to which 
I have referred. The trees destroyed by the construction of 
motor roads would be trees that very few people ever see. 
As to (ii) the absorption of agricultural land, the total acreage 
involved must be a very small fraction of the whole ; and I 
doubt if it would make the difference of a single day in time 
of war. A similar objection could be made to new housing 
schemes which annually consume about 50,000 acres, and if 
such an argument had been regarded as valid 100 years ago, 
no railways would ever have been built. It is probable indeed 
that a less acreage would be consumed by motor roads than 
in the present policy of widening existing roads, because it 
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can be shown that the construction of about 2,000 miles of 
motor roads would drain the through traffic off other high- 
ways ; whereas the Ministry of Transport are proposing to 
widen and straighten 4,500 miles of coach roads as the initial 
step in their programme. This is a point, the importance of 
which has not yet been generally recognised. It can best be 
illustrated by taking a typical example—say London to 
Birmingham. If the map be studied, it will be seen that 
there are two or three routes by which motorists can and do 
drive from the neighbourhood of London to Birmingham ; 
but if a motor road were constructed, all through traffic 
would voluntarily select it, with the result that the construc- 
tion of such a road would relieve a mileage more than double 
its own length. This is one of the reasons why (iii) the cost 
would be much less than is sometimes anticipated. Other 
reasons are that the land used would be cheap land, instead of 
expensive frontages, no great lengths of drains, cables, or» 
conduits would have to be moved, and the work could be 
accomplished by machines instead of by hand labour. Interest 
and sinking fund on a loan of £100,000,000 raised for this pur- 
pose would cost about £6,000,000 per annum. That sum 
would be earned several times over in motor and petrol duties 
by the expansion of the motor industry, but if such roads are 
not built, the motor industry will soon be throttled. When 
national needs warrant it, capital expenditure on motor roads 
can be just as much a profitable investment as capital ex- 
penditure on railways. (iv) As to the point that motor roads 
would ruin railways, I believe this fear to be much exagger- 
ated, because business breeds business, and every new motor 
necessarily means a certain amount of traffic (coal, steel, etc.) 
which will go by rail. 

I fully agree, however, that the matter ought not to be 
left to chance. Our railways are an immense national asset, 
which must not be allowed to fall into decay. We must avoid 
the mistakes of the Victorians and not allow our railways to be 
treated as were our canals. It would be neither wise nor 
right that railway shareholders should be plunged into penury 
and railway workers thrown into unemployment. A complete 
national road policy should lay it down that the railways be 
guaranteed a certain minimum income—if necessary out of 
the Road Fund. It ought not to pass the wit of man to fix 
an equitable figure and to devise means against its abuse. 
It would be far cheaper to do this than to allow the trade 
development which motors have rendered possible to be 
throttled, or than allowing our railways to rot. 
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I plead, therefore, that the correct solution of the road 
problem is to build a national system of motor roads which will 
automatically separate through traffic from local traffic. 
Through traffic will move along them safely at high speeds. 
We can leave our local roads as unspoilt as possible, and can 
impose necessary speed limits upon them. 

I am, your obedient Servant, 


WOLMER. 
3, Chester Gate, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
November 15th, 1937. 


[We refer to this letter in the Episodes of the Month.—Epb. N.R.]} 


To THE EvitTor or The National Review 


Sir,—I have read the Editorial in your November issue 
under the above heading with interest not unmixed with 
some surprise, for I had previously been under the impression 
that, partisanship apart, your Review has hitherto been an 
exponent of the more progressive policies associated with 
higher forms for journalism. As one who is interested in the 
highways of this country both as a motorist and a technologist, 
domiciled indiscriminately in urban and agricultural areas, 
may I point out that the suggestion of adopting the principle 
of specially designed road inter-communications along the 
lines successfully practised in other—and perhaps more forward 
—countries, would have an effect exactly the reverse to that 
prognosticated by your commentator. 

By comparison with the area which would be occupied 
by a system of State highways, the benefits conferred upon 
agriculture would be disproportionately in favour of the latter. 

Large areas which are at present impracticably distant 
from railhead or which are alternatively under the monopoly 
of railway transport would be provided with fast inter- 
communications with the various large distributing centres. 
Even in this courtry, which is notoriously slow in adapting 
itself to modern economic conditions, the agriculturalist is 
daily becoming more conscious of the value of mobile trans- 
port, and its use, already vindicated in the farming areas of 
the United States, has already contributed to the alleviation 
of one of our most neglected and at the same time most essen- 
tial industries. 

Corroboration of my remarks may be sought and found 
among the progressive farmers of this country, who, in 
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common with other and still larger bodies of industrialists, 
would welcome improved facilities for road transport. 

If it is not departing from the letter of your Editorial, 
I would conclude by also reminding you of the value of such 
schemes, not to the purveyors of the raw materials used in 
road construction, but to the large army of casual labour 
which is, and can be, recruited from unemployed sources. 
The provision of an adequate State road system would, 
moreover, be of immense tactical importance in times of 
warfare, under which contingencies, those who put their 
faith in an adequate railway system (together with its palpable 
vulnerabilities) will have a rude awakening. 

Yours faithfully, 


Victoria Wharf, Vivian L. Hops. 
Wandsworth Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.6. 
November 11, 1937. 


* VILLAVICIOSA ” 


MONSIEUR LE REDACTEUR EN CHEF,—Permettez-moi en 
ma qualité d’abonné et de sympathisant aux idées que défend 
la National Review de relever une erreur de fait commise 
dan le numéro de Novembre (p. 562). 

Il existe, & ma connaissance, trois localités dénommées 
Villaviciosa en Espagne, dans les Asturies, dans la province 
de Guadalajara et dans celle de Cordova. C’est auprés de la 
seconde (dans la province de Guadalajara) que Vendéme a 
remporté le bataille de 1710. Il est donc inexact de dire 
que l’evenement s’est produit ‘“‘at the same place where 
General Franco’s forces defeated the Reds before capturing 
Gijon on October 21.” 

Croyez que, si je prends la liberté de vous sigualer cette 
petite erreur, qui n’infirme en rien l’intérét qu’offrent toujours 
vos **‘ Episodes of the Month,” c’est seulement par souci de la 
verité historique et pour vous donner aux preuve de l’attention 
avec laquelle on lit votre revue, méme hors de |’Empire 
Britannique. 

Agréez, je vous prie, Monsieur le rédacteur en chef, 
expression de ma considération la plus distinguée. 

la Giride, J. DELEBECQUE. 
Perny, 
Vaucluse. 
November, 1937. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—Comments, adverse and exculpatory, have appeared 
in the Press on the fact that, though in the House of Commons 
there are 430 supporters of the Government, only 204 sup- 
ported their leaders when a division was called on October 21 
after the debate on Foreign Affairs. A contingency of this 
kind should have been foreseen when the dole paid to our 
Legislators, whether they work or not, was increased from 
£400 to £600 a year. It is conceivable—pari ratione—that 
if the dole had been increased to £800 a year the House 
would have been counted out ! 

Members both of the Government and of the House of 
Commons are wont to vaunt their democratic principles ; yet 
practice lags woefully behind principle, as, for instance, the 
failure to adopt a form of Universal Service. Again, when 
the Members of the House of Commons recently again dipped 
their hands into the public purse—of which they purport to 
be the guardians—why did they not apply the ‘“‘ means-test ” 
to themselves, e.g., on the basis of bringing up the incomes 
of members to a minimum of £600 a year? Sauce for the 
democratic wage-earning goose should also be sauce for the 
democratic Legislative gander. A Parliamentary Assistance 
Committee might be set up to regulate the financial relief 
awarded to indigent Members of the House of Commons. 

T am, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Highfield, HERBERT BRYAN. 
Keevil, Trowbridge, 
November, 1937. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF ORDER 


To tHe Eprtor or The National Review 


Sir,—-One very outstanding feature of the world of to-day 
is that organized government must prepare to meet riot and 
insubordination to constituted authority of varying degree. 
To falter over that duty when action does become necessary 
may only lead to worse happenings as upheaval proceeds 
unchecked : this strain on the person responsible is increased, 
I submit, by the fact that the ammunition provided for 
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dealing with rioters appears to be the same as that used for 
military operations. 

On the battlefield it is the duty of one army to destroy 
the forces opposed to it. In putting down a riot the ideal 
is to check the violence displayed by the mob with the least 
possible loss of life. Can the same implements achieve such 
divergent objects ? 

In my own experience it nearly always happens that long- 
range ammunition goes beyond its intended mark, and kills 
innocents in no way concerned in the riot. 

I have seen a clip containing all the Belgian cartridges 
for use in salute, riot, practice and warfare. The bullet 
for riot is shorter and lighter than the military projectile, 
and travels a much shorter distance. There seems to be a 
lesson here for our own authorities. In the Caribbean 
Colonies our police and volunteers are only provided with the 
deadly long-range ammunition. For what purpose? Hostile 
invasion is about as probable as an attack from Mr. Wells’ 
Martians. 


Yours faithfully, 


Strathclyde, NorMAN Jas. A. Bascom. 
St. Michael, 9, 
Barbados. 
November, 1937. 


“SOME FRAGMENTS OF KEATS” 


A CORRECTION 


To tHE Eprror or The National Review 


Smr,—May I be allowed to correct my article, “Some 
Fragments of Keats,” upon one point ? 

After quoting a passage from Something of Myself, I 
went on :— 


Now Mr. Kipling wrote from memory, which plays some strange 
tricks. “‘The Old Volunteer” was not, as he says it was, “ written on 
absolutely straight margin . . . in an un-European fist,” but type- 
written. 


I have since seen a photostat of “The Old Volunteer,” 
which shows that Mr. Kipling was right. The document was 
as he describes it: what I must have seen at Scotland Yard 
was a typewritten copy, which I mistook for the original. 
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I should have known better than to impugn the very tenacious 
memory of my old friend on no better evidence than my own. 

What makes the whole affair the more strange is that the 
fist did not remotely resemble Rudyard Kipling’s beautiful 
hand. The careful forgery of his signature only made the 
discrepancy the more glaring. 


38, The Ridgway, I am, etc., 
pid engg mage Ian D. Cotvin. 
November 12, 1937. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS 


Mr. ALEX. F. BAILLON writes from Port Orotova, Teneriffe, 
in reference to an “ Episode ” in our October number :— 

It is true that Germany has benefited by her present 
Compensation Agreement with these Islands, which, requiring 
the German markets for their fruit exports, have had to 
import in the form of goods the value of such exports to 
Germany much against the will of the inhabitants. 

That Britain has not established a similar agreement is 
at first sight difficult to understand, especially as she is in 
a much stronger position to demand it, the tomato trade 
depending almost altogether upon British markets. It may 
well be, however, that free trade is the wiser course in the 
long run, as the obligation to import German goods, which 
are not as good as British, irritates the Spaniards and, as 
soon as their own markets on the Peninsula are available 
again, German trade will suffer very considerably. In the 
meantime, and whilst Britain persists in her policy of non- 
recognition of the obvious fact that the Burgos Government 
is the only responsible Government in Spain, ruling two- 
thirds of the country and the major part of the population, 
we should not grumble at the losses which must of necessity 
follow, or wrongly diagnose their cause. 

Ninety per cent. of Britishers who know Spain and her 
people, and who experienced the horrors of terrorism which 
existed under the guise of Democratic rule from April of 1931 
to July, 1936, will agree that this Civil War was forced upon 
the country and that the Nationalists are fighting in the 
cause of Religion, Law, Order and Decency, and that they 
feel most deeply the sacredness of their crusade. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the inexplicable attitude of certain 
sections of the British Press and the public statements of some 
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of our prominent men, devoid of regard for the truth and of 
any sympathy with a people fighting for all they hold most 
dear, at first surprised, then hurt, and ultimately antagonised 
the Spaniards to the damage of our friendships and business 
associations with them. 

We pride ourselves upon our privileges of a free Press 
and free speech, but often seem to forget the harm which is 
done to British interests overseas by utterances based upon 
ignorance or party strife and in relation to other nations’ 
rulers and private affairs. 

The Germans are naturally trying to take advantage of 
our short-sightedness and that is only fair competition. 

The Canary IsLanpDs are not a Spanish Colony, as 
stated in your article, having been granted provincial status 
in 1821. 

There appears to be no danger that General Franco’s 
Government will cede one foot of Spanish soil to any nation 
whatever. 


(We understand and sympathise with the irritation and bewilderment 
of British traders overseas at the way in which their interests are ignored at 
home, but we think our correspondent is sanguine in his hopes of so easily 
throwing off German trade dominance in the Canaries.—Ep., N. R.) 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE BLACK ART OF REBELLION 


‘“* PERHAPS | am old-fashioned,” the late Lord Morley once 
observed to the writer, “ but I was brought up to believe, 
and I hold to the belief, that the first duty of a Government 
is to govern.”” That aphorism might well have served as the 
text of Mr. Simson’s remarkable study.* His book, which is 
obviously the outcome of the author’s own experience in 
Palestine and elsewhere, is a careful, closely reasoned and 
dispassionate study of the dissolution of all the bonds of 
political obedience and the moral deterioration which results, 
in a kind of geometric progression, whenever the British 
Government relegates that primary duty to the second place 
and attempts to meet rebellion halfway by something which 
it mistakes for “ conciliation,” but which the rebels invariably 
take for “ recognition ’’—recognition not so much of their 
grievances, if any, as of their methods. The leaders who 
incite to rebellion are granted all the immunity of persons 
entitled to full “ belligerent rights,’ while their followers are 
threatened, intermittently, with the pains and penalties of 
rebels. Authority is alternately enforced and relaxed, the 
rebel of one day becomes the “ political prisoner” of the 
next, the rigours of the prison cell are exchanged for the 
amenities of the internment camp, suppression of disorder, 
just when it is on the point of success, is suddenly “ called 
off ” with an invitation to the disorderly to an “ armistice,” 
and concessions thus extorted by a display of force are no sooner 
made than new and unhoped-for concessions are demanded 
by a threat of resort to further displays of force. The result 
is, in Mr. Simson’s words, that— 

“* One can hear it said to-day, all the way from the Far East right 
home to the front door, that, if you want to get something out of the 
British, the best and quickest way to get it is to start shooting.” 

Mr. Simson’s conclusion will be unpleasantly familiar to those 
who have read Lord Lloyd’s classical volumes on Egypt since 
Cromer, and it is depressing to reflect that what Lord Lloyd 
wrote several years ago of “‘ the dreadful aftermath” of our 
weakness in Egypt is as true of Palestine to-day as it was 


* British Rule and Rebellion, by H. J. Simson (William Blackwood & Sons, 
8s. 6d. net). 
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of Egypt the day before yesterday. Indeed, Mr. Simson’s 
diagnosis of British policy in Palestine reveals exactly the 
same pathological features as those so trenchantly exposed 
in Lord Lloyd’s book. All that now appears, fortunately, 
to be a thing of the past in Egypt, but in Palestine it is still 
with us to-day, and we may yet have to face it again in 
India or Ceylon to-morrow. The peculiar value of Mr. Simson’s 
book is that, although largely concerned with British rule 
in Palestine, it is by no means confined to that country or to 
conditions peculiar to it. The first part of the book is, in 
fact, really a profound study of what may be called the 
technique of rebellion under modern conditions, conditions 
peculiarly favourable to its development, not the least of 
them being the exploitation within the realm by the 
“Labour” party, whenever it is in opposition, of the 
difficulties of the Government of the day in dealing with 
rebellion outside it. This aspect of the matter Mr. Simson 
largely ignores and thereby avoids discussion of the old 
problem as to whether a democracy can ever, in the long run, 
hope to govern—and retain—an Empire. The fact that he 
does ignore it is a proof of his political impartiality. Even 
in his extraordinarily vivid and powerful chapters on the 
“ technique ” of that rebellion in Ireland which has provided 
all the disaffected elements in the Empire with their 
curriculum ever since, he does not so much as hint at the 
way the Liberal Party in the House of Commons precipitated 
our capitulation by its sedulous anxiety to find every excuse 
it could find, or invent, for the appalling outrages of those 
in arms against the Crown. 


This omission, however, effectively disarms in advance 
any political criticism of his book, and will force every 
Englishman, whatever his politics, who reads it, as every 
Englishman should do, to admit that its diagnosis is over- 
whelming and, indeed, unanswerable. That diagnosis is 
to the effect that every rebellion with which we now have 
to deal is, as he puts it, a form of “sub-war” in which 
“every effort is made to use force under cover of the laws 
of the Government whichis being attacked.” Accusations 
of illegality or worse against those who seek to enforce the 
law, intimidation of witnesses, mendacious propaganda, 
mass suggestion, “‘ passive resistance’ as a mask for civil 
disobedience, rebellion masquerading as a riot, and riot 
disguised as a “ general strike ”—it all reminds the reader, 


with almost startling force, of the eternal truth of the Greek 
historian’s classical diagnosis of revolution as a pathological 
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state of society in which “ words lose all their relation to 
things.” At the same time—and this is the distinctively 
modern feature of such movements—the agitators organize 
a kind of “government” of their own within the lawful 
Government and levy forced contributions, disguised as 
political ‘‘ subscriptions,” from the people whom the Govern- 
ment are either unwilling or unable to protect against such 
extortion. Such is the “‘ Higher Arab Committee,” such, 
but perhaps less offensively, is the Jewish Agency, in the 
distracted country known as Palestine. The whole thing has 
become, in Mr. Simson’s words, “a well-organized racket,” 
and the root of the mischief is, as he points out, that the 
Government have not the courage to hold the leaders who 
organize it responsible for the consequences of their own 
acts and incitements. In the case of Palestine, the Govern- 
ment gave the Arab rebellion “six months’ run—without 
the imposition of any intensive measures of repression.” 
From first to last, they took no steps to disarm the civil 
population ; they muddled the whole question of “ Martial 
Law,” forgetting that the old common law doctrines as to 
what is “necessary ”’ to justify its proclamation are quite 
pre-historic as the late Lord Sumner long ago pointed out, 
and when the Arabs “‘ called off” the rebellion, the Govern- 
ment allowed them to keep their organization, their arms 
and their funds “intact.” The result is not the restoration 
of order but merely a suspension of disorder, a kind of 
“armistice,” under which the rebels are conceded all the 
honours of war. 

Mr. Simson does not attempt to explain the attitude of 
the Government, although he probably knows the explanation. 
In other words, he does not disclose to the reader whether the 
responsibility is to be placed on the British Government as 
a whole or on the Foreign Office or on the Colonial Office 
or on the High Commissioner. He never so much as mentions 
the name of that enfant terrible of the situation in the Near 
East, Mussolini, or permits himself to speculate on the extent 
to which apprehensions on that score may have paralysed 
the will of the British Government. This is just as well, 
for any such political speculations would have detracted 
from the judicial impartiality, the convincing “ objectivity ” 
of this book. It is this realism which gives the book the 
character of a classic and is the secret of its brilliantly incisive 
style. Of Mr. Simson’s style one may say what was said of 
another classic on the art of government: “ He writes with 
the point of a stiletto.” 5: i: Meee. 


THE FOUNT OF ENGLISH 


THE BiBLE DESIGNED TO BE READ AS LITERATURE. Edited 
and arranged by Ernest Sutherland Bates with an Introduc- 
tion by Laurence Binyon (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.). How many 
people are familiar with their Bible nowadays? Are the 
young, especially, taught to understand and appreciate its 
literary value? We are proud of our standard of culture ; 
we spend millions yearly on education ; we sit at the feet of 
B.B.C. announcers to learn refinement of pronunciation, but 
we allow our children to absorb undiluted Yankee through 
the cinema and none of our educational fans seem concerned 
to preserve the well of English pure and undefiled. The 
modern expressions rightly condemned by Mr. A. P. Herbert 
in What a Word ! are not vulgar slang, they are polite language, 
taught in our academies. Yet all the time there lies on the 
table, in nearly every household, a book, or rather a library, 
belonging to the golden age of the English tongue, which 
we may or may not read, but which does not rank in educa- 
tional circles as a pattern to follow. Three hundred years ago. 
everyone understood the Bible, even if they could not read it, 
for it was written in the every day speech of common folk. 
That speech has not altogether disappeared, but you will not 
hear it among “cultured” people. There are still country 
cottages, though they grow fewer every year, where you can 
sit by the fire and, having said enough to set your host or 
hostess talking, can lean back to catch and enjoy the last 
faint echoes of Tudor English. One such visitor told an old 
cottage woman her age: “ Eh, but ye carry yer years well!” 
was the reply. The modern equivalent would be: “ You 
don’t look it!” Which when you come to look into it is 
neither English nor sense, for how can one verb express two 
such contradictory meanings as “ to see’ and “ to appear” ? 
In the seventeenth century they allowed no slipshod use of 
words. Mr. Baldwin once told an audience that while 
walking in a Worcestershire forest he met an old country 
dame. They paused to pass the time of day, and when 
she left him she said: “God and good neighbourhood be 
your company.” “ And,” continued Mr. Baldwin, “ I reflected 
that I had sent my son to a public school and a University, 
and when he bids me farewell he says: “‘ Pip, Pip, Tooraloo”’ ! 

In what respect does Tudor and Stuart English surpass 
our modern tongue ? Chiefly in a terse and direct mode of 
expression combined with a rich and varied vocabulary. The 
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candidates in a school examination were once asked to trans- 
late into the language of every-day life the Exhortation at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer. We all know the opening 
sentence: ‘ Dearly Beloved, the Scripture moveth us in 
sundry places to acknowledge and confess our manifold sins 
and wickednesses.”” You will not accomplish that task in 
eighteen words, for the comprehensive descriptive terms 
“sundry,” “‘ manifold” and “ bewail”’ have passed out of 
common use, to be replaced by phrases of more than one 
word. This may be the reason that nowadays we exhort one 
another to “come clean,” or “to get it off the chest,” or 
even to “cough it up.” A language must grow and change 
in order to survive, and there is a certain piquancy in these 
expressions. Nevertheless, we shall not be the losers if we learn 
to appreciate the stately rhythm of the old sentences. After 
all, who attempts to modernise Shakespeare ? 


We do not, in these hurried days, seek the living word ; 
we are content to be bald. “It is needful for me that I go 
handsome,” wrote Samuel Pepys when, his prospects in life 
having improved, he bought a new suit of clothes. “To go 
handsome” is a more vivid and picturesque phrase than 
“to be well dressed,” but we have shed the one and adopted 
the other. 


The collection of stories, essays, exhortations, letters, 
songs and poems which we call the Bible contains matter of 
unequal literary or doctrinal merit. Nor do we altogether 
owe the high quality of the style to the translators’ skill. 
With the exception of some of the prophetical books, the names 
of the Old Testament authors are not known to us, though 
their writings are among the finest the world has seen. To 
quote familiar examples—the Chroniclers who recorded the 
reign of King David and the doings of Elijah and Elisha 
brought the art of narration to the highest pitch of perfection. 
There is that masterpiece of restrained prose, the story of 
the Shunammite woman and the two tales which reach a 
tragic climax, the rebellion of Absalom and the healing of 
Naaman the Syrian. As we read of Absalom’s defeat there 
rises before our minds’ eye a tall Eastern gateway; we see 
the little group of anxious men, standing on the narrow road 
between the outer and inner gate, calling for news to the 
watchman on the tower. When Cushi the messenger comes 
and the blow falls we see the King stumbling up the narrow 
stairway, groping blindly with his hands... . 

“And the King said unto Cushi: ‘Is the young man Absalom 
safe?’ And Cushi answered: ‘The enemies of my lord the King and 
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all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young is.’ And the 

King was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 

and wept: and as he went, thus he said, ‘O my son Absalom, my son, 

my son Absalom, would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son!’” 

If we except proper names, there are in that passage only 
six words of more than one syllable, nor is there a single 
unnecessary word. Yet it conveys, albeit with spelling book 
simplicity, an overwhelming sense of sorrow. 

To tell the truth, Bible reading as a religious duty has 
gone out of fashion, and the public are not altogether to blame 
if they fail to indulge in it for pleasure or edification. The 
Scriptures have been woefully mishandled by those whose 
duty it was to guard and preserve them. The division into 
chapter and verse, though convenient for purposes of refer- 
ence, has been disastrous, both from the literary and the 
doctrinal point of view. The task was arbitrarily carried out 
—it is said that one of the Pauline epistles was so divided by 
a Bishop on a journey twixt Calais and Paris. Moreover, 
in reducing the Bible to a series of texts, the doctors of religion 
have unwittingly melted down the Scriptures into bullets to 
fire at one another. By means of this verbal ammunition, 
torn from its context and therefore capable of the most varied 
interpretations, the battle of the texts has raged relentlessly 
from that day to this. Had Holy Writ been allowed to run as 
it was first set down, half the religious controversies of the 
world might never have arisen. 

The double columns, the irritating marginal references, the 
fact that inferior and unnecessary portions are given equal 
value with the sublime and the vital—all these things are 
against the student. A sceptic, anxious to justify or over- 
come his doubts, started to read the New Testament at the 
first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which contains a 
genealogy of Christ. A marginal reference then guided him 
to the third chapter of St. Luke, where he found another and 
totally different genealogy. He thereupon closed the book 
and ever afterwards condemned it as a pack of lies. The 
materials for tracing the descent of the obscurely born do 
not exist even to-day, but that fact has never deterred those 
who wanted a genealogy from producing one. 

There is therefore great need for an edition of the Scriptures 
free from these stumbling blocks in our path of enjoyment. 
Mr. Claud Montefiore’s Bible for Home Reading gave us, long 
ago, much of the Old Testament in readable form, and his 
critical analysis of the New Testament begins with an admir- 
ably printed edition of the text, separate from his comment. 
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Professor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible, published by 
Macmillan in 1895, goes a long way to meet our needs, 
but the matter is too closely packed for easy reading ; 
moreover, it is written in the Revised Version, that 
bugbear of true Bible lovers. The Bible Designed to be Read 
as Interature, now reviewed, is little concerned with outside 
comments, but it comes as a revelation of what Bible reading 
can be. Weare not surprised to hear that the first edition was 
sold out on the day of publication. Except for Job, Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs, which appear as in the Revised, the book 
follows the Authorised Version. There is no attempt to print 
the documents in the supposed order of their appearance, 
the old sequence is followed; nothing is altered or taken 
away. When a story is begun, as for instance in the life of 
Joseph, it is followed to the end, without digression or inter- 
ruption. The matter is printed exactly as it would be in a 
modern book, with proper punctuation, quotation marks and 
paragraphs. The interchange of conversation is clearly set 
forth and aligned ; the printing is excellent, the whole get-up 
of the book most attractive. Prose is printed as prose, 
poetry as poetry, and here lies the real secret of this trans- 
formation of Holy Writ. Hebrew poetry possessed neither 
metre nor rhyme, but was written in a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of parallel clauses. The full majesty of its rhythm 
cannot be understood if it is printed as prose. With the 
exception of Ezekiel, most of the prophetical books resolve 
themselves into poetry, to their great gain. The glorious lyric 
which fills the later chapters of Isaiah is printed separately as 
The Rhapsodies of the Unknown Prophet. 

Inasmuch as the main object of the enterprise is to 
produce a manageable readable book at a moderate price, 
it is hardly necessary to say that the whole of the Bible is 
not included. To have done so would have swollen the 
work into several volumes. On the whole, the selection has 
been well carried out; there is certainly nothing which we 
wish away, though we may long for further additions. But 
whether we be Bible lovers or merely casual readers, we shall 
not lay this book down. The beauty of the style, the inspired 
and uplifting thought, the vivid stories, are alike absorbing. 
We are caught up and carried along, as we never could be 
under the old conditions. We can realise, without undue 
effort to grasp and understand, that here is to be found not 
only magnificent literature, but the wisdom of the ages, and 
the answer to most of life’s problems and sorrows. 


Mary MaxseE. 
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HITLER’S COUNTRY 
THe House Tuat Hitter Bum. By Stephen H. 
Roberts. (Methuen ; 12s. 6d.) Mr. Roberts, an Australian 
Professor of History, brings a fresh, yet a trained mind to 
bear on Hitler’s Germany which he visited in 1936-37. The 
Nazi authorities gave him a free hand, only refusing him 
access to their collection of banned literature. Here is a 
thorough and objective account of modern Germany. Every 
aspect of the growth and achievement of Nazidom is con- 
sidered with an impartiality marred by only two lapses. Mr. 
Roberts wishes to give Germany South West Africa and 
Tanganyika, being careful to explain that she will not need the 
Australian mandates. Those who wish to recreate the German 
Colonial Empire are generous with territories far away from 
theirown country. The author, being of the orthodox-finance 
school, considers that Germany’s efforts at economic and 
agricultural self-sufficiency are doomed to failure unless she 
returns to the “ Faith.’ He may be right, but history 
shows not a few examples of orthodox finance being mistaken. 
The rest of the book strikingly bears out what readers of the 
National and English Review already know. Hitler has 
restored the self-confidence and unity of the Germans. His 
well-timed “ diplomatic ”’ coups have led them to believe that 
they have only to shake a mailed fist to achieve victory. In 
the words of a German : “I care nothing about being Johann 
Schmidt, but I want people to feel respect and awe when they 
see me pass, and say, ‘ There goes a German.’” That is why 
Schmidts are gladly drilling and digging while tightening 
their belts. The price paid is high nervous tension and 
fantastic over-organisation. Before the war Germany headed 
the world in adolescent suicides. Mr. Roberts portrays a 
nation of post-war neurotics led by the arch-neurotic. The 
mentality of All Quiet on the Western Front has violently 
reversed engines, but it remains the same mentality. In the 
German love of organisation National-Socialism is truly 
socialist. Those government departments taken over by 
the party leaders are clogged with red-tape. In the party 
itseli—a state within a state—bureaucracy is rampant. A 
keen Nazi will always have a job created forhim. Mr. Roberts 
found the Head Office in the seventh heaven of achievement 
because “an engraving of a German baker had been found 
some decades earlier than anything hithcrto known.” Hitler 
the dreamer has achieved much owing to his skill in selecting 
subordinates who compensate for his own executive failings. 
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He is, however, becoming less of an oracle and more of an 
inspired gramophone record with the grooves wearing thin 
from over-use. Schacht, Goering and Darré are at logger- 
heads. Mr. Roberts sees the German General Staff as the 
ultimate rulers, which, he believes, will lead to greater 
European stability. Hitler is dangerous because of his 
volcanic brainwaves. The more limited and realist soldiers 
will move in well-marked grooves. We shall all know the 
objective and can prepare accordingly. 


HODGE AND THE MANOR 
LIFE OF THE EneiisH Manor: 1150-1400. By H. S. Bennett 
(Cambridge University Press, 16s.); Hoper anp His 
Masters. By Richard Jefferies. Edited by Henry Williamson 
(Methuen). It may seem strange to review jointly a serious 
medieval study of a Cambridge don and a book of sketches 
by an agricultural journalist who died in the last century. 
Yet both books have much in common. They give a clear 
picture of life in an English village in the thirteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and they show that six hundred years is 
a very short time in the history of the countryside. The 
Universities should give us more books like Life of the English 
Manor. Mr. Bennett is a careful scholar, and he has collated 
all the available evidence, which during the past thirty years 
has increased, literally, out of all knowledge. To-day research 
has become so specialised that the casual generalisations 
which enlivened the works of Maitland’s generation never 
brighten the eyes of the modern student. Modern historical 
literature offers little choice between the well-advertised 
speculations of the literary pedant and the turgid paragraphs 
of the research worker. Men like Mr. Bennett need not be 
afraid of imagination, when it is based on knowledge. Anyone 
steeped in the love and traditions of the English village will 
feel in his bones this reconstruction of the past. The relation- 
ships between lord and villein, freeman and clergy are par- 
ticularly clear. The author emphasises that the elaborate 
structure of the medieval body politic was never “ rational- 
ised” to the extent that modern notions would suggest. 
He shows the overwhelming preponderance of agriculture 
and the real knowledge of husbandry. The diet of the times 
seems to have been usually adequate and wholesome. It is 
a pity, therefore, that Mr. Bennett is apt to deduce from the 
evidence of discontent that the medieval system was the 
most oppressive of all political systems. He fails to see the 
wisdom of many of its underlying principles, although he does 
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reveal that the degrees of poverty or affluence have changed 
but little in the succeeding centuries. 

When Hodge and his masters lived in the middle of the 
last century the same human emotions were at play, and 
the system of agriculture had not seriously altered. The 
thrashing machine and the steam engine swiftly brought a 
new material and spiritual outlook. Mr. Frank Darrell, the 
large-scale credit farmer, replaced Mr. Hodson, who never 
borrowed a penny. The relationship of Hodge to the squire, 
parson and employer resembled that of the medieval peasant ; 
but soon after his pathetic death in the workhouse, urban 
values started to prevail. These may momentarily have 
destroyed village life, but the germs of life everlasting remain, 
as dramatically proved in Hodge and His Master. Mr. William- 
son has done well to have rediscovered Richard Jefferies at 
his best. His work deserves a greater vogue than it has 
at present, for he delineates his characters in a classic manner. 
He looked clearly at his contemporaries at the very time and 
place where they were most worthy of scrutiny. 


STRIFE IN FRANCE: UNITY IN SPAIN 
CATHARINE DE MeEpicrI AND THE Lost REVOLUTION. By 
Ralph Roeder. (Harrap; 15s.) THE GoLpEN CENTURY OF 
Spain. By Trevor Davies. (Macmillan ; 16s.) With demo- 
cratic Spain in the throes of civil war, it is useful to turn to 
the 16th century when royalist France had seven civil wars 
and Spain dominated Europe. One thing is common to both 
countries ; the Crown saved France and created Spain. This 
seems a strange thing to say of Catherine de Medici and Philip 
II, yet recent research has shown what they achieved. 
Catherine still bears the blood guilt of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, Philip undoubtedly lost the Armada and 
Holland, yet both did what no President or Prime Minister 
could have done. Catherine staved off the “ Lost Revolu- 
tion” in which 1589 might have anticipated 1789; Philip, 
alone and unaided, ruled the greatest empire since Rome. 
The deluge came after his death, when his precepts were 
forgotten. 

They were both negative people, with an infinite capacity 
for the drudgery of Government. Each was personally a 
devout Catholic, yet their statecraft was anti-Roman. During 
the fifteen-sixties Catherine risked Papal anger in her negotia- 
tions with the Huguenots. Of Philip Mr. Davies writes: 
‘“* Few rulers—except perhaps Henry VIII of England—have 
ever maintained so consistently an anti-Papal policy over a 
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long period of years.”” He went to war with Paul IV and 
“virtually annihilated the jurisdiction of Rome as far as 
Spain was concerned.”” His Catholic Crusade in Europe was 
sound Spanish policy. A Protestant France and England 
would have isolated him in Europe. But lest his communica- 
tions with the Netherlands be cut, he fought Elizabeth’s 
ex-communication during the first vital twelve years of her 
reign. Philip was his own Pope; Catherine, even after she 
had panicked herself into the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
imperilled her immortal soul in the cause of religious peace. 

But where Philip was master of Spain, Catherine was only 
a royal buffer state in France. Her statecraft was limited to 
one gambit—to collect round her men of good sense from each 
party. The fact that she was a woman gave her an initial 
advantage, since she was the supreme passive negotiator. Yet 
because she was a woman with weakling sons every coalition 
broke in her hands. But she succeeded in her one unswerving 
purpose. The Crown of France fell neither to the Guises 
nor to Protestant constitutional monarchy. Mr. Roeder is 
admirably objective as regards religion, which covered a 
multitude of sins both political and economic. Certainly 
the most democratic and disruptive force was the Catholic 
League under the younger Guise. The victory of Henry of 
Navarre was the triumph of sensible men who prevail in 
France in the end. Henry thus reared what Catherine had 
hatched. 


THE FIRST OF THE BOURBONS 


Lz Ca@ur vv Ror: Henri IV aprés la masse. By Mme. Saint 
René Taillandier (Grasset 30 fr.). The history of the Bourbon 
dynasty of French Kings presents a curious problem. In 
three generations they raised kingship to a dizzy supremacy, 
only to see the whole edifice crack and tumble about their 
ears, burying their posterity beneath the ruins. Henri IV, 
Pére du Peuple; Louis XIV, le grand Roi; Louis XV, 
le Bien Aimé—how came these men to receive such encomiums 
from their subjects ? Mme. Saint René Taillandier’s masterly 
character study enlightens us with regard to her hero at any 
rate. The previous volume already reviewed in these pages, 
showed us Henri de Bourbon, King of Navarre, to all appear- 
ance an uncouth Bearnais soldier of fortune, subduing by 
force of arms a people torn by religious faction and private 
greed, for Catherine de Medicis and her Valois sons had never 
ruled in any real sense of the word. His conquest achieved, 
Henri had but fifteen years left of life wherein to consolidate 
his throne, perpetuate his line, persuade the wolves and 
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lambs of rival creeds to dwell together in peace. He succeeded 
for, though beset by glaring weaknesses, he possessed rare 
qualities. His private morals were notorious; a motley 
crew of wives, actual and superseded, of mistresses, of children 
from both sides of the blanket jostled and quarrelled under 
his roof at the Louvre ; his quick dry humour made as many 
enemies as friends; he was rough, inconsequent, fond of 
pleasure. Yet through all his tempers and moods there 
ran a steady purpose to heal, conciliate, gather scattered 
threads into the warp and woof of national life. There was 
nothing petty in his nature, he never harboured resentment, 
and he could bear to be told the truth. Between him and 
Sully, his level-headed, candid grand maitre and chief minister, 
there existed a friendship and mutual respect rare in the 
annals of kings. Perhaps he is best described in his own 
words to the duc de Guise, the son of his arch enemy: “ You 
others do not know me yet, but some day I shall die and 
when you have lost me you will know what I was worth 
and the difference between me and other men.” Three 
hundred years after his murder Mme. Saint René Taillandier 
has arisen to tell us, with her own matchless skill and feeling. 
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GHosts. By Edith Wharton. (D. Appleton-Century Co. ; 
7s. 6d.) CoLLEGE Square. By Susan Goodyear. (Chatto 
and Windus ;'7s. 6d.) THE Dana@Erous YEARS. By Gilbert 
Frankau. (Hutchinson; 8s. 6d.) I LivE UNDER a BLack 
Sun. By Edith Sitwell. (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) This fine 
collection of ghost stories by Mrs. Wharton appears just at the 
right time. The dark days are upon us, Christmas is only a 
few weeks away, and here, surely, is the perfect Christmas 
present for those whom we may call, in the modern jargon, 
‘* shost-minded.”” From the purely literary point of view 
these stories could hardly be bettered: they are written as 
ouly Edith Wharton could have written them ; each has an 
atmosphere of its own which grips one in a few seconds, their 
scenic precision is masterly, and the characters, major and 
minor, have all the vitality—one had almost said actuality— 
that one might expect. If there is a fault it lies in the stories 
themselves ; not in the construction, which is always admir- 
able, but in the essential idea, which, one feels, has in many 
cases been used for dramatic effect at the expense of a meta- 
physical logic which might, if relentlessly pursued, have 
produced something equally dramatic, but more intellectually 
satisfying. In this respect some of the best stories—such as 
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“The Eyes,” and ‘‘ The Lady’s Maid’s Bell ’—are the worst, 
while others—-such as ‘‘ Miss Mary Pask’’—in themselves 
not so exciting, are more satisfactory. 


Miss Susan Goodyear’s new novel is, perhaps, not so 
outstanding as her first ; or perhaps it has not quite the same 
endearing qualities ; nevertheless it is a piece of work to be 
proud of, and the “‘ stamp of authenticity ’ claimed for her 
by her publishers cannot be questioned. This time her story 
is concerned with a provincial seat of learning which has its 
roots in history but has never properly expanded. Its 
possibilities are bitter bread to the Vice-Principal, who falls 
between the two stools of unscrupulousness and devotion to a 
great cause. His peaceful holiday-making abroad with his 
wife, after an unhappy resignation, comes as an unconvincing 
ending, but the book has much merit. 


Mr. Frankau’s latest volume is well up to the mark for 
readability, though it needs a Galsworthy to fulfill with 
distinction the task which Mr. Frankau sets himself. The 
Dangerous Years begin just before the War, with the sinking 
of the Titanic (a good piece of description, but too long drawn 
out), to our own day, when Maurice, the youngest son of the 
family whose fortunes we have been pursuing, dies in the 
siege of the Alcazar, which gives Mr. Frankau material for 
another able piece of writing. This author’s talent is, as 
usual, disarming: one is at times exasperated by the length 
and triviality of his treatment of somewhat colourless material, 
but almost always there comes an arresting chapter, a fine 
insight into character, a witty phrase or pungent paragraph 
which saves the situation . . . and we read on. 

Miss Sitwell’s novel is difficult to judge as such, though it 
has beauty and sincerity. She has founded it upon the story 
of Swift, Stella and Vanessa, but brought the characters into 
our own time, or something approaching it. Here, surely, 
is her first and greatest mistake, for personality, however 
vivid, cannot be entirely divorced from environment. One 
doubts very much whether Miss Sitwell approaches the truth 
in suggesting a foreknowledge of impending madness as the 
reason for Swift’s incomplete relationship with Stella. Despite 
the evident care with which she has written, most of the 
characters are literary dummies—vehicles for ideas—and 
hardly ever do they come alive. In spite of undoubted verbal 
power and the fact that Miss Sitwell has harnessed it to “ real ”’ 
people, there is little reality about this melancholy volume. 
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SOME NEW POETRY 


Poems. By C. H. R. (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.). Porms. By 
Havelock Ellis (Richards Press, 5s.). THe LEGENDARY 
SHorRE. By N. K. McCausland (Richards Press, 3s. 6d.). 
THe Dark Fiowrer. By Maimie A. Richardson (Selwyn 
and Blount, 3s. 6d.). RicHarps’ SHimimG SELECTION 
FROM MoDERN Poets: Wilson Benington, Richard Middleton, 
Ethel Rolt-Wheeler. It is not often that a reviewer can take 
up six or seven books of poetry and find in all of them some- 
thing worth reading, but this is the case with the group 
before us. Poems, by C. H. R. (C. H. St. L. Russell, late 
Senior Assistant Master, Clifton College) will probably give 
most pleasure to the layman, for though the schoolmaster 
often predominates over the poet, and some of the verses 
“in lighter vein” are a little outmoded, there are some 
poems, such as the exquisite ““ Love Comes when none may 
Know,” which belong to the front rank of their kind. One 
naturally turns with great interest to the selected poems of 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, and the high philosophic note that one 
would expect is not lacking. ‘‘ Lost Kisses,” “The Way 
of Wisdom,” and “ Apart from Men,” are among the finest 
of these Sonnets, but all will repay thoughtful reading. N. K. 
McCausland’s verse reflects a soul pregnant with the sense 
of the past, and is likely to appeal most strongly to those 
of the same temper, but his excellent workmanship should 
be a joy to all and put some of our slipshod poseurs to shame. 
Mrs. Richardson’s verse is undistinguished, but it has the 
virtues of rhyme and rhythm, and here and there one finds 
a good line. In the shilling volumes that confront us, Mr. 
Wilson Benington’s verse is the best. “‘ Song,” “‘ The Field- 
path,” and “ Unrest” are all well-finished poems. Mr. 
Richard Middleton is too swashbuckling and self-conscious, 
but his work is not without interest. Ethel Rolt-Wheeler’s 
“The Cabin Door” is possibly the best of the twenty-two 
poems which represent her. 


In a BoncnurcH GARDEN. Poems by H. de Vere Stac- 
poole. (Hutchinson ; 5s.) THe Copwres. By Reginald C. 
Eva. (Combridges, Hove, Sussex.) Porms. By Philip G. L. 
Webb. (Nisbet; 5s.) Mr. Stacpoole has written a delightful 
preface to his verses, and the same fanciful mood is evident 
in some of the poems themselves, “‘ The Winter Lawn,” for 
example :— 


I know their lives were quite unlawful, 
I know they made the lawn look awful, 
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I know, though God might be their sower, 
They had to meet the damned lawn-mower. . 


Maybe I’m daft, or growing old, 

Or something—anyhow, I hold 

The best about these winter days is 

They’ve stopped that slaughtering of my daisies. 
In this mood he is at his best ; in serious vein he is not always 
successful, for though there are fine lines in some of his 
translations, he is too content with fragments. The two lines 
of “ As on the Hills ” (No. XVII) cannot stand alone, though 
in themselves they could hardly be bettered. 

Mr. Eva’s verse is simple but sincere, and lowbrows will 
find pleasure in it. The poems of the late Philip Webb, on 
the other hand, though they reflect a lofty mind, suffer from a 
certain stiffness. Mr. Henry Nevinson, in an interesting 
introduction, says of him: “ As is the English manner, he 
restrained himself from uttering strong emotion of any kind, 
and that was why he seemed cold to those who were not inti- 
mate enough to realise the underlying depth of feeling. But 
in his poems he found expression possible ’’ [reviewer’s italics]. 
The true, natural poet does not find “‘ expression possible ’”’— 
he must express himself or die ; and surely Mr. Nevinson him- 
self would recognise this as a fundamental characteristic of 
the artist. Nevertheless, there is fine work in this slight 
volume, and one or two really perfect poems, of which, 
perhaps, the best is “ Elegiac ” :— 

My dearest, once I saw thee every day, 
And all my heart was paralysed and cold, 
The things I would have said I could not say, 
Love’s tale lay hidden in my breast untold. 


Now that I see thee not the words and tears 
Flow mingled and unchecked through the long years. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST 
Worp FRoM NowHeERE: The Story of a Fugitive from Two 
Worlds. By Fred E. Beal (Hale, 12s. 6d.). THE Roap To 
Power. By John Brown (Selwyn & Blount, 15s.). “‘ The 
darkness that I have known is deeper than any dungeon ; 
it is the darkness of civilisation in eclipse.”” This quotation 
from the Foreword can be regarded as the prologue to the 
story of the author’s experiences. Born in North Carolina 
he started work in the mills and revolted by the conditions 
he dedicated his life ‘to the ideals of a new democracy.” 
In due course his activities as a labour leader brought him 
into conflict with the authorities and he was sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. Pending an appeal he visited 
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Soviet Russia expecting to find there his ideals in practice 
and his dreams realised. Disillusionment came quickly. 
He found “ that the sworn friends of liberty had two brands 
of truth, one for private consumption and the other for public 
display.”” No one would wish to defend the callous cruelty 
which drives men of spirit and vision to revolt against the 
slavery of the industrialism the book describes, yet it is 
valuable as confirming that under the present Soviet Régime 
the ruthless enslavement and suffering of the proletariat is 
far worse than under the Tsar. The book bears the stamp of 
truth and should be read by all who, misled by the accounts 
of tourists, would know what is happening to-day in Russia. 
Under the Tzars the people may have been “ chastened with 
whips,” but under Stalin it is evident they are “ chastised 
with scorpions.” 

From the pathetic despondency of Mr. Beal it is good to 
turn to the robustness of Mr. John Brown’s “ Road to Power.” 
Mr. Brown needs no introduction to our readers as articles 
from his pen have recently appeared in these pages. In 
his search for truth he travelled through Europe, Palestine, 
Canada and the United States, and contrived to get to the 
actualities. Part I records his experiences in these countries 
and his conclusions. Part II is a caustic comment on home 
affairs and the men who have guided our destinies during 
the past two or three decades. It is not necessary to agree 
with all Mr. Brown’s conclusions, the fact that he has seen 
life in many facets, combined with his compelling earnestness, 
makes the book worth reading. What is more inspiriting 
than all else is his ardent patriotism. ‘* Our task,” he writes, 
“is not merely to bring security and order to these highly 
industrial and rich islands, but to spread our civilising work 
all over the globe.” 


A.l1 AT LLOYDS 


Lioyp’s—A Historica Sketcu. By Ralph Strauss (Hutch- 
inson, 18s.).—Like all our great national institutions, the 
great Insurance Corporation of Lloyd’s is an instance of 
natural growth and development. In this book Mr. Ralph 
Strauss, with the help of the Committee of Lloyd’s, traces 
the origins of the vast concern with which we are all at least 
vaguely familiar, from a seventieth century coffee house to 
the centre of the insurance world. As the Coffee Houses of 
London were the centres of gossip and marts for the exchange 
of news and views, it is not surprising that those enterprising 
gentlemen who undertook the insurance of maritime ventures 
should have found among such establishments a convenient 
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place for the transaction of business, Early insurance com- 
panies, prior to the establishment of Lloyd’s Coffee House, 
included an office for “‘horses dying natural deaths, stolen 
or disabled,”’ while there was another for “‘ assurance of female 
chastity ’’—a delicate business indeed! It is almost with 
envy that one realizes—thanks to the researches of Mr. 
Strauss, that it was possible to insure oneself against death 
“by drinking Geneva.” Perhaps Sir Walter Layton, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray and others might derive a little collective 
security if it were possible to take out such a policy to-day. 
From Edward Lloyd’s first Coffee House, established in the 
latter years of the seventeenth century, there has emerged 
a vast system, with agents in every quarter of the habitable 
globe, and every form of insurance is undertaken, while 
the rigid rules governing the members protect policy-holders 
from the risk of fraud. The growth of the Coffee House into 
the present palatial structure opened by the late King 
George, is traced with unflagging interest, and Mr. Strauss 
shows us the romance which lies behind this monument to 
British enterprise and commercial integrity. 


THE Roap To THE Nort, South Africa, 1852-1886. By 
J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton. (Longmans; 2ls.) This is a heavy 
book with some plums in it. There are interesting sketches of 
President Kruger. Cecil Rhodes is unsympathetically treated, 
but it is not the fashion in the Union of South Africa to praise 
any Englishman who stood for the Imperial connection. 


THEY SEEK A CountTRY. By Francis Brett Young (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.). They Seek a Country strikes a curious note in the first 
two hundred pages. We are given an agonizing picture of 
industrial life in the Black Country, of the conditions in 
rural England in the eighteen thirties, and of the horrors 
endured by transported “criminals” on board ship. The 
general effect is that of an English Government and ruling 
classes, brutally inhuman in their treatment of their own 
fellow-subjects. John Oakley, the hero, escapes from the 
emigrant ship at Cape Town and is taken in by an old Boer 
farmer and his family. In the southern hemisphere, England 
is represented as the apostle of humanitarianism towards the 
native, a doctrine which the Boers condemn as mere sloppy 
sentimentality. The Pecksniffian contrast between our home 
and our foreign outlook makes quaint reading. John Oakley 
marries an almost unique product, a Boer woman who loves 
the English; he nevertheless takes part in the Great Trek 
with his wife’s family and the story of that journey is wonder- 
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“18 Little Booklets” 7,530,000th 


TO TAKE THE PLACE OF CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 


fo. 10. “Truth and Error.’? Twenty-ninth Impression, 555,000th. 
Wo. 14. “The Pull of the Unseen,” Twenty-seventh Impression, 520,000th. 


Wo. 16. “A everztosbe- Forgotten Christmas Eve.” 
Fifteenth Impression, 210,000th. 


Wo. 18. “ Playing witb Unbeliet.” Fourth Impression, 80,000th. 


‘Thank you for sending me a copy of your Booklet ‘ The Pull of the Unseen.’ 

I think it is the best of the whole series, and I am ordering a number to give to 
University men. God give you other like inspirations.” 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop F. J. Chavasse, D.D. 

Oxford. Late Bishop of Liverpool. 


“The Booklets are invaluable and delightfully simple. I hope they may have 

an ever-widening distribution. I myself have constantly used them.” 
The Rt. Honble. Lord Daryngton, P.C. 
Late Assistant Postmaster-General. 


“Your Booklets are capital, and will do good.” 
The Rev. The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, D.D. 
Eton. Late Headmaster of Eton. 


“‘T have read the small books with great interest. The anecdotes woven into the 
text with great skill, leading the reader to the vital problems, so ably dealt with and 
so necessary for consideration and thought.” 

Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Northampton. Colonel, 1st Life Guards. 


““Mr. Mercer’s stories are well chosen and well told. They are facts weaved into 
parable. They grip the memory and almost compel a decision between Death and Life.” 
London. Sir Andrew Wingate, K.C.I.E. 


From one who has gone. 

The late Lord William Cecil, Bishop of Exeter, once said : ‘‘ The more one sees of this world, 
the more one is convinced that it is the printed page, rather than the spoken word, that now 
influences mankind.”’ 


From an Officer, written from the Sudan. 

“It was a great joy to receive at Juba, in the heart of Africa, a Booklet of yours, No. 14, 
‘The Pull of the Unseen,’ from the hotel manager. One wonders where next I may find one. 
The pilot of the machine, in going to the aerodrome, told me I was asking to be converted if I read 
it, and later confessed he had been much impressed by it, and that the stories were told in such 
a way that you could not help reading all of it.”’ 


From Sydney, Australia. 

“‘T have just seen and read some of your little books. They are so attractively got up. 

“‘ Will you please post me a hundred or two by next mail, and send out by parcel post the 
balance of a 5,000 order, for which I enclose draft for £20? ’’ 
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forget—Lest we forget’’ (Brown); No. 10, ‘‘ Truth and Error’’ (Red); No. 11, 
‘Weighty Words from Great Soldiers ’’ (Light Blue) ; No. 12, ‘‘ Problems ’’ (Sepia) ; 
No. 13. ‘‘ Propaganda ”’ (Sepia) ; No. 14, ‘‘ The Pull of the Unseen ’’ (Purple) ; No. 15, 
‘‘A Train Journey ’’ (White); No. 16, ‘‘A Never-to-be-Forgotten Christmas Eve ”’ 
(Blue) ; No. 17, ‘‘ That Mysterious Book ’’ (Cherry) ; No. 18, ‘* Playing with Unbelief ’’ 
(Light Blue). 
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fully told. Mr. Brett Young has drawn a life-like picture 
of the dogged Boer rooted in hostility to the Englishman, 
yet prepared to live alongside of him, so long as he is allowed 
his own way. A vivid story, not without its moral for use in 
present-day difficulties. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


It has been well said that “ good books are to the young 
mind what the warming sun and the refreshing rain of spring 
are to the seeds which have lain dormant all the winter.” 
From the supply of good and attractive books it is evident 
the publishers have no qualms about the demand. If they 
are not all up to the standard visualised in our opening 
sentence there are many which will be welcomed as Christmas 
gifts. To assist our readers’ choice we make a selection 
from those sent to us by the publishers. 


The Hobbit, by J. R. R. Tolkien (7s. 6d.), is likely to become a great 
favourite. The author, who is professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, wrote the 
story for his own children, and has been persuaded to have it published. 
It deals with the stirring and amazing adventures of Mr. Bilbo Baggins 
(a Hobbit) in company with a party of thirteen dwarfs, with the occasional 
help in tight corners of Gandolf the Wizard. Adults will enjoy reading it 
as much as their children will enjoy listening. Allen & Unwin are the 
publishers. From the same firm comes Mourzouk, The Story of a Lynz (5s.), 
by Vitally Bianchi. Translated from the Russian by Ivy Low, it tells 
the story of a lynx tamed by Vassitich, an old gamekeeper, who was tricked 
into parting with it to a menagerie. The animal’s sufferings and its escape, 
contrived by its old friend, make an excellent tale, none the less exciting 
because of its improbability. 

Knickerbocker’s Glory, by Ernest Restall (Arnold, 3s. 6d.), is an amusing 
story of toads, tortoises and a policeman, and their adventures with motor- 
cars and aeroplanes. The skilful photographic illustrations by Evelyn 
Low make the book attractive. 

Four new volumes of the Buffin Books, written and illustrated by Robert 
Hartman, and published by Arthur Barker (2s. each), will be welcomed by 
those familiar with the first four volumes. They are small books of simple 
stories based on animals or birds, with attractive jackets and coloured 
illustrations. 

The Bisoro Stories, by H.H. Prince Akiki K. Nyabongo (Blackwell, 
3s. 6d.), reminiscent of the Asop Fables, provide simple reading for quite 
young children. Mrs. Bobbity’s Crust, by Margaret and Mary Baker (3s. 6d ), 
will rank beside the other nursery favourites of these well-known authors. 
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The pictures and get-up are excellent. For young boys the same publisher’s 
Isle of Adventure, by A. 8. Kennard Davis (5s.), and Fire in the Ice, by 
A. D. Divine (3s. 6d.), have schoolboy heroes who play amazing parts in 
sea-going adventures. 

Burns & Oates, the well-known Catholic publishers, score with Jane 
versus Jonathan (3s. 6d.), by Vera Barclay, whose Jane, will you Behave? 
was such an instant success. The other books which will be popular with 
young folk are The Muddle-headed Postman, by Garry Hogg (3s. 6d.), con- 
taining a number of stories (some of which have been broadcast), and 
Mr. Fuzzy and his Friends (8s. 6d.), a story of a Cairn terrier who knew 
how to get into and out of mischief. 

From W. & R. Chambers’ parcel, Famous Aircraft, written and illustrated 
by H. Coble and A. R. Payne (6s.), wiil delight air-minded lads of any age. 
Many famous machines that have made air-history are illustrated and 
described, together with the exploit that brought fame to the magnificent 
men and women pioneers. Two other notable books are The Story of 
Rosabelle Shaw, by D. E. Stevenson (7s. 6d.), and And No Quarter, by 
Maurice Walsh (7s. 6d.). Elder girls will enjoy the first, while the second, 
a story of the Covenant Days and Montrose, will appeal to those who like 
romance and fighting skilfully blended. 

Wardens of the Wild, by T. C. Bridges (7s. 6d.), and Corporal Corey of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted, by Jack O’Brien (5s.), from Harrap’s, are 
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capital books for older boys. The first, while giving useful information 
about wild life sanctuaries, is composed of tales and excellent pictures which 
makes the book thoroughly interesting. The second one grips and thrills 
from the first page to the last with a good moral tone. A Pictorial Atlas of 
the British Isles, by H. Alnwick (5s.), should prove a useful addition to 
kindergarten aids. Bunchy and The Red Umbrella (2s. each) are also suitable 
for nursery reading. 

Tick . . . Tock, a Story of the Clock World, by Fleury Charley (Heath 
Cranton, 3s. 6d.), strikes a new note, and is clever and amusing for the 
very young. Another amusing book of stories for young boys is My Friend 
Mr. Leakey (Cresset Press, 6s.). The author, J. B. S. Haldane, has an 
inventive mind and a plausible pen. 

Attractive reprints of Owd Bob, by Alfred Ollivant (5s.), the well-known 
dog story, and Hans Andersen Fairy Tales (7s. 6d.), with plenty of pictures 
some coloured, do not need commendation. The House with a Key (5s.), 
by Kathleen Wallace, introduces a family most children will like to meet 
and to share the wonderful happenings they experience in an enchanted 
house they stumble across. Published by Heinemann. 

Home Experiments, by Professor A. M. Low (Hodder & Stoughton, 
3s. 6d.), is the book for boys who delight in entertaining their friends. The 
tricks described are not the usual stock-in-trade of the amateur conjurer, 
but scientific experiments which are quite harmless, and do not require 
elaborate or expensive accessories. 

The Very House, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), is a story 
of a well-to-do household with two young children as the pivot of interest. 
Elder girls with domestic leanings will like it. From Murray’s, Squishy 
Apples (2s.), by Cicely Englefield, is a slight but charming volume for the 
very young. For older boys, No Other White Men, by Julia Davis (6s.), 
is a true story of adventure and records brightly and readably the Lewis 
and Clarke expedition to the North-West of America, where they were the 
first white men. 

From the Oxford University Press parcel we must give pride of place 
(because it is recommended by the Junior Book Club) to Moira’s Meighn’s 
Adventure Book of Cookery (3s. 6d.). On the frontispiece is a picture of 
Anne Gardner, who “ was nine when she began cooking these recipes, but now 
she is twelve.”” It is to her this Cookery Book was first dedicated, and 
through her to “‘ boys and girls between 9 and 14, and for anyone interested 
in cooking.” Biggles Flies West, and Biggles—Air Commodore, by Captain 
W. E. Johns (3s. 6d. each), are buccancering stories brought up to date with 
thrilling adventures in plenty which boys will appreciate. In T'he World 
in which Jesus Lived (3s. 6d.), Basil Mathews shares his experiences, gained 
by long residence in the Holy Land, with his readers who cannot fail to be 
impressed and enlightened. Lucy Brown and Mr. Grimes, by Edward 
Ardizzone (6s.), is an attractive picture story-book in large print which will 
captivate young children. 
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to bring comfort to any who are in distress.” j 
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The Sheldon Press (8.P.C.K.) have, as usual, some good story books 
for boys and girls about eight or so, which are safely modern and, withal, 
inexpensive. For boys we suggest Green Stones and-Gold, by H. M. Heaton 
(2s.), and for girls The Mystery of the White Ties, by Phyllis I. Morris (2s.), 
and the Adventures of Clarice, by Edith Miles (2s.). 

Annuals always find acceptance, as they cater for all tastes. Among 
these the Boy’s Own Annual (10s. 6d.) and the Girl’s Own Annual (10s. 6d.) 
maintain their high standard, and are easily the most popular of the Religious 
Tract Society’s publications. Others less expensive are The School Boy’s 
and The School Girl’s Annuals (3s. 6d. each); while Little Dots (2s. 6d.) 
appears once again for those its name implies. There is also a good selection 
of story books suitable for Sunday School prizes ; while for the more serious 
minded The Knights of a Great Prince, by J. Sinclair Stevenson (7s. 6d.) 
is the story of Our Lord’s Apostles, with coloured reproductions of paintings 
of Harold Copping. 

The Wonder Book of Daring Deeds, edited by Harry Golding (5s.), will 
thrill and inspire boys of all ages. The letterpress is good and the illustra- 
tions are splendid. It is published by Ward Lock & Co., who also have 
issued King Arthur and His Knights, retold by Blanche Winder, with 24 
colour plates, by Harry G. Theakes, at the low price of 3s. 6d. The Broom 
and Heather Boys, by R. A. H. Goodyear (2s. 6d.), is a good schoolboy’s story, 
with the school and playing field as the centre of interest. 


OTHER NOTICES 


MEN AND TENDENCIES. By E. J. Watkin (Sheed & 
Ward; 10s. 6d.) TRADITION AND MODERNISM. By A. J. Penty 
(Sheed & Ward, 5s.). Mr. Watkin analyses, from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, leading publicists and thinkers such as Wells, Galsworthy, 
Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis, Santayana, and J. B. Haldane, who deny 
Christianity as a determining factor in men’s lives. Other essays similarly 
deal with fashionable non-Christian dogmas such as Totalitarianism, 
Marxism and Pacifism. The author has considerable gifts of analysis 
and a good sense of tradition. Thoughtful Christians will find much to 
support them in upholding Christian values. Mr. Penty’s brisk study on 
present political and social distress is intended as a confession of political 
faith with a Catholic basis. His main indictment that the machine has 
mastered man, and that European civilisation can only be saved when the 
machine is again man’s servant, is true. His attack is first rate, but he 
has not really worked out his solution, that industrial and economic health 
can only be preserved by re-creating the Guilds. Much may be done in 
that direction in industry and commerce—saner trades unionism must tend 
that way or go “ Red ”—but Guilds and agriculture are poles apart. The 
Middle Ages were wise enough to know this. Mr. Penty deserves a wide 
public of thoughtful men and women. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF LONDON. Edited by William Kent (Dent, 
7s. 6d.) Seven hundred and eighty-four pages of London lore are enclosed 
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within the covers of this instructive and interesting book. The editor 
must be forgiven for the somewhat tiresome abbreviations as he has thus 
been able to crowd more information into his half-million words—beyond 
which space his “indulgent publisher ” refused to go. In his preface Mr. 
Kent claims that he has “ tried to provide a book of good reading as well 
as of useful reference.”” He has succeeded admirably. 


JEFFREYS OF “ THE BLOODY ASSIZES.” By Seymour Schofield. 
(Butterworth, 15s.). As a picture of Jeffreys as lawyer and judge and 
of the contemporary legal world, this book is a valuable contribution to 
that difficult period between the Popish Plot and the Abdication of James II. 
It hammers several hard nails into the coffin of Macaulay, but would that 
it were a quarter as well written as the works of that unreliable historian. 
The author has usefully unravelled many threads, but has failed to weave 
an intelligible tapestry. This is a pity, since, for all his faults, Jeffreys 
was not as black as he was painted. He was an honest and upright judge 
with strong convictions and a considerable knowledge of the law, being 
ahead of his time as regards the treatment of evidence. If he was 
ambitious (he was only 41 when he died), he was thorough and lived for 
the law ; if he was a King’s man, he was no servile courtier, but a die-hard 
Tory and Protestant. In the famous Bloody Assizes, Mr. Schofield insists 
that he was carrying out James’s orders, not wreaking personal vengeance. 
Irritable and overbearing he was, but he suffered agonies from the stone, 
seeking relief at night in the bottle. Outside his profession, his intellectual 
interests were nil and he enjoyed bawdy company. Though an unlovable 
man, he was essentially an honest and an able one. 


KINGDOMS IN PARTNERSHIP. By C. J. M. Alport (Lovat Dickson, 
8s. 6d.). When Lord Elgin was appointed Governor-General of Canada 
in 1847, doubts were freely expressed as to whether his would not be the 
last nomination made to that office. The old Colonial system had broken 
up with the loss of our American colonies, and it seemed likely that the same 
dissatisfaction would arise in the territories which we had acquired in 
Canada. But far from dissolving, the second British Empire has grown 
into a great community of nations, subject to the same Crown. Writing from 
the Conservative view-point and with several pleasing turns of phrase— 
as when he describes Mr. Aberhart’s utterances as having “ all the quaintness 
and unorthodoxy of the Old Testament prophets ”’—Mr. Alport deals 
efficiently, but simply, with the growth of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and then individually with each Dominion. The book would 
have been more complete with some description of India and of the effect 
of the Government India Act ; but for this omission the author apologises 
in the preface. It is to be hoped that this book will help to bring before the 
public the importance of the British Empire—it is of vastly greater import 
than the domestic trials of a Russia or a Germany. 


GREAT CONTEMPORARIES. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 8. Churchill. 
(Thornton Butterworth ; 21s.) Mr. Churchill’s gifts of conciseness, lucidity 
and fine phrase are seen to advantage in these biographical essays. There 
are twenty-one of them, and it is no mean achievement to compress so much 
matter into the compass of 330 pages. The distinguished people whose 
personalities and characteristics are here so penetratingly analysed range 
from Lord Rosebery and the ex-Kaiser to M. Clemenceau and King George V, 
and in nearly every instance Mr. Churchill is able to write with knowledge 
based upon friendship or personal acquaintance. Each essay is self- 
contained, but taken together they form an interesting and illuminating 
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conspectus of a period dominated by such notable figures as Balfour, 
Chamberlain, Morley, Asquith and Curzon, all of whom “ lived, worked and 
disputed for so many years together.” It was Mr. Churchill’s privilege 
as a far younger man to be admitted to their society and their kindness : 
and now, looking back upon what he has here written (he has worked at 
intervals on the essays during the past eight years) he realises (as his readers 
will) how much has changed in political life since the days of Rosebery and 
Joseph Chamberlain. It is not to be supposed that everybody will agree 
with the author’s judgments—indeed, he himself admits that he has 
“ softened ” a few of them before putting them on permanent record—but 
nobody will deny that his style has brilliance and vigour and his observation 
a razor-like keenness. He gives honour where honour is due, but never 
falls into shallow adulation, and when there is criticism to offer it is never 
unbalanced. There is no space here for quotation, but we cannot end this 
necessarily brief notice without mentioning the scathingly mordant study of 
Trotsky “alias Bronstein,” a “ usurper and tyrant reduced to literary 
controversy,” writing from exile while “ supplicating England, France and 
Germany to admit him to the civilisations it has been—and still is——the 
object of his life to destroy.” 


THE EPICURE’S COMPANION. By Edward and Lorna Bunyard 
and others. Illustrated by Frances Bunyard. (Dent; 7s. 6d.) The Bun- 
yard family are people to dine with. Their encyclopedic knowledge of 
food and drink is matched by their wise and witty writing. This is not a 
cookery book, but it will inspire us to try new dishes, and, more usefully 
still, it tells us of other good works on the culinary art. Every course and 
item of each meal has its essay. For post-prandial degustation there is a 
fascinating Epicure’s Anthology. This book is an essential companion 
to the housewife and the traveller. As befits one of the leading nurserymen 
and gourmets in England, Mr. Bunyard makes a strong appeal against 
the too early marketing of Cox’s Orange Pippins, which all growers should 
take seriously to heart. A perfect Christmas present for the discriminatingly 
greedy. 

MY OWN QUEER COUNTRY. By John Gibbons. With drawings 
by John Lewis. (Methuen; 10s. 6d.) LIFE WITH MOTHER. By 
Clarence Day. (Chatto & Windus ; 7s. 6d.) The first is a pleasing auto- 
biography-cum-guide book. Mr. Gibbons shows us England of fifty years 
agoandofto-day. He is succulently self-satisfied and incurably sentimental. 
He thinks that what we have lost in independence and robustness we have 
gained in better conditions and greater self-respect. Yet the discerning 
reader may well think that the author’s criticisms and doubts are more 
valid than his comfortable conclusions. The difference between the two 
Englands is summed up in the way Lewes used to, and still does, celebrate 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. An amusing yet thought-provoking book which should 
make a seasonable Christmas present. The drawings are wittily apt. 

To turn to Life with Mother is to go straight back to the America of 
1860-90. “‘ Father” and “‘ Mother” are far more akin to their Victorian 
prototype across the Mill Pond than they are to the modern “ Pop ” and 
“Mop” in America or England. Their robustness, conventionality and 
sense of security are of a past age. It is sad to think their son, author of 
this book, has been gathered to his fathers. This, and his earlier Life with 
Father, will do more to help English and Americans to understand each 
other than any pact or Hollywood film. For these two superb parents are 
as typically English as they are American. Americans and Englishmen 
were more akin in the nineties. 
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THE MUSICAL PILGRIM: The Later Works of R. Vaughan Williams 
and The Dramatic Works of Ralph Vaughan Williams. By Frank Howes 
(Oxford University Press, 2 vols., ls. 6d. each). The valuable “ Musical 
Pilgrim ” series now runs to some three dozen volumes, and the latest 
additions are in every way worthy of their predecessors. In the first volume 
Mr. Howes picks up the thread where Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson relinquished 
it in his Introduction to the Music of R. Vaughan Williams, published some 
years ago in the same series and deals with orchestral and choral music. 
The second volume, as its title indicates, is devoted solely to works written 
for the stage. The composer’s personality is unmistakeably stamped on all 
his music, and it is a versatile and distinctive personality! Thus, dealing 
with the major works discussed in the first volume, we find the Flos Campi 
suite to be highly contrapuntal and some amazing fugal writing in the 
Piano Concerto and the Symphony in F Minor ; Mr. Howes reminds us that 
Vaughan Williams is the author of the long and distinguished article 
‘Fugue ” in Groves’ Dictionary. On the other hand, the Suite for Viola 
is virtuosic in the best sense of the word, while Five J'udor Portraits is imbued 
with the robust humour of the sixteenth century, but has some beautifully 
tender episodes. The four stage works dealt within the second volume are 
Sir John in Love ; Job; Riders to the Sea and The Poisoned Kiss. The 
innate conservatism of the British public is difficult to overcome, but 
we should have thought that the larger and better amateur operatic societies 
would have welcomed The Poisoned Kiss. As always in the ‘‘ Musical 
Pilgrim ” series, the music-type illustrations are plentiful. 
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RED EAGLE. Story of the Russian Revolution. By Dennis Wheatley. 
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TALKS TO BEGINNING TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. By Dorothy 
Dakin. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 

THIS IS MY LIFE. By Vernon Bartlett. (Chatto & Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
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6s.) 
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(Macmillan, 4s. 6d.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
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SPANISH OMELETTE. By Edward Hope. (Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d.) 


